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- J OBSERVATIONS 
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{ Of Epwaro the Firſt, Se- 
| cond and Third, and Rr 


CHARD the Second. 


a y Introdufion, 


INCE Living in an Age 

_ \ in which the Minds of Men 
; are fo paſſionately divided, 
Zthat they are apt, of all f des, | 
Jnot only to Condemn whate- 1 
ver 
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ver is not ſuitable to the Noiſe 
they make, but wreſt out forc'd 
Conſtructions far, perhaps, from 
the meaning of him that either 
writ or {aid the words, and where 
*tis poſſible to turn Cenſure into 
Accuſation. T <thought 1t not 
improper therefore, at leaſt, of 
State-Criticks, by giving a ſhort 
Account, by way of Introducti- 
on, why I choſe Hiſtory as the 
moſt uſeful Study, and ſomething 
of our own moſt proper for our 
telves, where the Proſpect of 
things paſt under the fame Laws 
and Government that we now +: 
enjoy, muſt alſo probably be the © * 
molt uſeful part of Hiſtory to 
ns. For it the Revolution and 
Event of things are the beſt In- 
ftradions , the Impreſſions may 
probably be the moſt effectual , 
where our AGions are Precedents 
to our telves. | | 
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Introdutt1on.. 
I' have alſo often confider'd , 
ſince riper years have admitted a 
full conſideration, what Hazard 
any man undergoes, that expoſes 
publickly the Endeavours of an 
improved Knowledge , though 
with a defign to preſent to! others 
thoſe advantages that he believes 
he has acquired to himtelf by the 
moſt induſtrious and impartial 
ſearches. And indeed. 'tis not 
only the Intention of , doing 
well, that will procure an Ex- 
cuſe for Errors commuted, but 
joyn'd to a fair performance, will 
hardly find a juſt acceptance 5 
and every man by reaſon of Self- 
inclination,” 15 as much unfit to be 
a_ Judge of his own ProduGions, 


as generally men, by the averſe- 


neſs to the Reputation of others, 
arc improper to bring in their Ver- 
dicts. 

The ſame Inclination and Rea- 
ſon, that guide what any man 
writes , will probably make him 

B 2 ap- 
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approve what he has written 3 ſo 
that indeed a man has paſt his 
Judgment at firſt, and can hardly 
have a ſeparate Opinion left at. 
laſt: For when he has endea- 
_ vour'd to apply his beſt Correcti- 
on, he muſt be difentangled from 
. his own Nature, to have another 
Judgment. Fathers that beget 
Children , may fancy that to be 
Wit and Diverſion in them , 
which perhaps diſintereſted per- 
ſons would judge troubleſome im- 
pertinencies. 

On the other ſide, thoſe that are 
not byaſsd by any particular Con- 
cerns, and ſhou'd be moſt capa- 
ble .to judge, are yet as much - 
bent with the apprehenſion of 
the Reputation of others, as they 
are by the fondneſs of gaining it : 
as if any were robb'd of what 
was due to their own merits , 
by others receiving the rewar{ 
of theirs. One Candle may 11- 
lummate a Thonfand , withoat 
the 
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the loſs of Light ; and in eſteem 
no man loſes by what another 
ſhares. But Jealouſie that di- 
ſturbs the Peace of Life, rai- 
ſes the Diſquiet in Mens Vands , 
and Diſturbance is the Product 
of 1ll Nature; ſo that men are 
prepared rather to cenſure than 
judge. Beſides, in giving Judg- 
ment for the Party, there ſeems 
a tacite ſubmiſſion -to cthis'; bur 
Cenſure ſeems a preference to 
their own : So that by fearching 
out faults in others, they give 
Evidence (as they think) of their 
own Correctneſs. Whereas , if 
thoſe that endeavour to be Cen- 
ſorious, were to attempt the ſame 
thing, they might perhaps ſhew 
as many failings 3 and the others 
that ſhou'd enter upon their en- 
vious Province ,, might perhaps 
' {ucceſsfnlly exceed them in ſearch- 
ing for Defects. | 


B 3 This 
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This is the Cauſe why the beſt 
Performances have not that Khd- 
neſs or Juſtice beſtowed Upon 
them while the Author lives, 
which after his Death they re- 
ceive, Many excellent Pamters, 
who during Lite, did not gain a- 
ny extraordinary Wealth or Fame, 
after Death their Works increas'd 
alike into an extream of Price 
and Reputation : for they cou'd 
then be no Rivals, and thoſe that 
were jealous, they might darken 
their Reputations while living, , 
now believ'd it might be a fafe 
Teſtimony of thetr own Skill, to 
admire the Art of thoſe that were 
dead. 

'Twere too .long and' needleſs 
to name the Writings of many 
that were little regarded at the 
time they were written 5 nay, 
ſome cenſured , ſome abſolutely 
condemned, which in future times 
grew into Credit, and by labo- 
rious Commentaries, great Excel- 
Jencies, 


as So. &$ M08... Etc. 
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lencies , and heights of Imagi- 
nation , have been endeavoured 
to be diſcovered, which perhaps 
were never deſfignd or thought 
of by the Authors. But when 
they were not capable to receive 
any Benefit of a Reputation , 
'twas then ſearch'd out for them, 
to make their Writings nſeful to 
the Fame and Intereſt of others. 
For when by Diſtance of time 
there ſeems a Traditional Antho- 
rity deſcending with the Wri- 


tings, many have curiouſly la- 


bour'd how to bring this to the 
uſe of their Arguments and De- 
ſigns, and, to gain the more re- 
verence, fix'd the Name of Anti- 
quity to that which was perform'd 
rather in the Infancy of Learn- 
ing. 

T7 rom this general, and no very 
pleaſant Conſideration , I enter'd 
into the particular Parts of Learn- 
ing 3 and in the firſt place ſeri- 
ouſly weigh'd thoſe ſearches 1 had 
B 4 made 
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made in Dzvinity, and I perceiv'd 
nothing ſo eaſie, nor ſo uſefal, as 
the Goſpel Part of it , which 
ſhou'd have been the whole : For 
I thought all things neceſſary 
were ſo fully and clearly laid 
down there, that it did not need 
Diſputes , nor cou'd reaſonably 
cauſe men to differ , but only 
requird a general Conſent of per- 
{wading for the other pretended 
part of it, which 1s drawn out in 
Difpates. I found Intle encou- 
ragement' to hope any advantage 
or 1mprovement by labouring in 
ſuch an intereſled Labyrinth. For 
when with as much power of 
Impartial Reaſon as I was fur- 
miſhed with, I had ſteddily 
weigh d the particulars that were 
ſo warmly diſputed among Chri- 

zans,, | could not convince my 
{ct (though Thad a charitable In- 
clination to the contrary) but that 
all the particulars from whence 
ſuch paſhonate Differences had 
ſprung, 
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ſprung, were causd more by the 
Zeal tor this World than for the 


” 


. 


other. | 

For in the firſt place, there 
was never any Point, now 1n 
Controverſte, that had a name 
pretended when Tradition be- 
gan : If they had a Birth it was 
unknown, they lay afleep in their 
Cradles, till the future noiſe of 
the Church rouz'd them, but had 
no growth at all ; and after many 
years continuing Infants, giving a 
Teſtimony at leaſt ofan unlawtul 
Birth, being then diſown'd by ma- 
ny of the Fathers they were then 
laid to. So that the Diſputes ſeem'd 
of what Men invented, not what 
they found ; and in Civil Matters 
'twould be thought a ridiculous 
Contention about. a Title of an 


invented Thing, that never was 


heard of in Five or f1x hun- 
der'd years, and then not to be 
found. 


Who- 
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Whoever will take Pains to 
ſam up the Differences Diſputed 
among Chriſtzans, may cafily find 
the Dates and Commencements of 


every one, long after the time. 


from whence they would derive 
the Cauſes of them. And ſince the 
particulars diſputed are: ( for the 
moſt part) affirmed to be of ſuch 
Conſequence, it ſeems ſtranye 
that none of them ſhould have 
ſuch a plain Name, as not capable 
to be called otherwiſe, and after 
a Deluge of ſo many hundred 
years, when admird Tradition, 
nor the leaſt Eccleffaſtical Gazett 
had given notice of any ſuch 
thing, to ſee ſtrange Births, and 
new Names contended for. 

But that it may juſtly be 
thought too prolix and improper 
for my intended Subje&, I 
could ſet down moſt of the Par- 
ticulars, their times of Birth, and 
the Confident Fathers that firſt 
own'd them, who, while they 
WEere 
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were thus Paflionate for their 
own unquiet Cti-iprings, did for 
ought they knew endeavour to 
11legttimate the Truth. For large 
Diſputes, and Drviiions of Mens 
Minds, ſhew there 135 2a Donbt, 
which is the right Determination; - 
but one' fide finds a Protection 
for themſelves againſt all Error, 
and Viſtakes : For thoſe who call 
themſelves an Infallible Church, 
mult conſequently make their 
Determination ſo; and not only 
ſecure what 1s paſt, but what 1s 
to be, by Declaring from the 
ſame aſſumed Power, a right of 
making new Articles of Faith, 
So that none need Examine why 
they believe at preſent, nor be 
ſollicitous for what they beheve 
hereafter. 

To add to this, I confeſs, I 
could not upon my beſt Exami- 
nation find that any of the Parti- 
culars controverted among Chri- 
ſtians , purely and abſtractedly 
| con- 
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conſidered in themſelves, and the 
Validity of . their own Natures 
could have any effeCtual Vertue 
or uſe, by the Opinion of them, 
in Point of Salvation, no -more 
than if they had never received 
their injurious Beings by the: De- 
ſigns of Difputing Parties 3 for 
ſome of them are ſo unneceftary, 
that the moſt earneſt Contenders 
for them want Modeſty, ſo much 
as to deſire; that ſince we muſt 
endeavour to Live as well as we 
ought, that the certain know- 
ledge of thoſe things muſt needs 
be uſeleſs to that end; for no- 
thing that is not in it ſelf materi- 
al, can be uſeful to the Means; 
and if Faith, Charity, and Juſtice 
muſt be the effectual means, I 
cannot ſee how 1t 1s neceflary to 
conſider of believing, or not be- 
heving any Thing that 1s not 1n it 
{elf purely neceſJary to be belie- 
ved for- its own intrinfick Ver- 
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Introduttion. 
This being my Thoughts of the 


>Polemic part of Divinity, I could 
-not perceive any uſe for my ſelf 
for others, to be extratted out of 
*theſe intereſſed quarrels, and 
*therefore reſolved not to wan- 
der farther in a Wilderneſs, 
Ewhere all diſputed the way, and 


"mow Living, they would ſee a 


they wou'd be ſufficiently evinc'd 
by the (then unthought of ) 
Titles and large Poſſeſſions of 
their Succeſſors. But things of ex- 
traordinary Natures are moſt apt 
to get reſpect, viltble impoſhbili- 
ties are made the moſt worthy 
Objects of Faith : And the 
Church the lefs viſible, the more 
Veneration to be given it 3 and 
Jubmitting imagination muſt 
make 
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make that greateſt, that is not to 


be made leſs by being poſlible to 
be found out where it is. 

The next thing 1 Conliderd 
was Philoſophy, wherein I found 
alſo Diſputes warmly maintain, 
Men being, apt to engage for the 
pride of Victory, or luſt of In- 
tereſt, And it appears plainly, 


that not the deſire of Truth only 


has engaged many in the ſearch 
of Philoſophy, fince the uncer- 
tain fate of it ſhews that the Opi- 
nions receiv*d Credit, as the Inte- 
reſts of Men were guided by De- 


ſign or Oppoſition. For in Things 


that admit no Demonſtration, 
there 15 more room for Diſputes 
than common Benefit. 

The beginning of it is reckon'd 
from Thales and Pythagoras, who 
made firit the publick profeſſion of 
it. But the Acccunt is given faintly 
by Laertins; and what we read 


of them and others down to the ' 
time of Socrates, are but dark Ac+ - 
counts 
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| lay hid about One hunder 
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- counts either to. raiſe, uſe, or 
- diſpute from. Under him Plato 


began his Studies, and Ariſtotle 


' In his time appeard in Athens. 


The Differences between the Sto- 
icks and Epicureans were famous, 


- and by their Diſputes made way 


for the Dofrine of Plato to flou- 
riſh, which Cicero 1n his time fol- 


_ lowed cloſe, finding 1t perhaps 


uſeful to Eloquence which he ſo 
much Laboured 1n. 

The Doctrine of Ariſtotle lay 
ſilent, while Plato's ſpread in Italy 
and Greece, which were then the 
only Countries of Learning. ?Tis 


and 
ſixty years, and almoſt ſpoiFd by 
the moiſture of the Cave where 
they were buried 3 after ſold for a ' 
grcat price to a wealthy Citizen of 
Athens, who had a fancy for ma- 


. king a great Colle&ion of Books 
| hard to be gotten. 
; when 5/2 took the City, he took 


Afterwards 


theſe 
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theſe Writings with a deſign to 
bring them to Rome + But he dy- 
ing they fell into the Hands of one 
Tyrannion. After him Andronicus 
got them into his Poſleſiion, who 
ſeem'd the firit reſtorer of them, 
and made them known in Rome, 
about the time of Czcero's grow- 
ing Reputation. 

But Plato was yet famous in 
all Places, and the Romans that 
found Advantage and Preferments 
depended more upon Eloquence 
than Natural Philoſophy, applied 
themſelves moſt to the Moral Part 


of it, and from thence form'd Re- 


ligion. 

This Eſtabliſhed the Reputati- 
on of Plato's DoGtrine in Rowe, till 
the ſame Cauſe gave Reputation 
to Ariſtotle's, In Domitians time, 
the Diſputes of the Philoſophers 
began-to be ſo troubleſome to the 
Government, that they were ba- 
niſhed Rowe. Marcus Aurelius 
brought it again in high Reputa- 
tion, 


WS 
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-: tion, and in his time the DoGrine 


of Plato was1n ſuch Eſteem, that 


; It grew in Fafhion among the La- 
| dies, and ſo continued to the time 
| of Severus. | 


In this firſt Age the Church 
ſcem'd to have a Birth ; the begin- 
ning of the Chriſtian Religion 
was thought to have the moſt ob- 


: ſtruction from Philoſophers, whoſe 
' Diſputes among themſelves, and 
; the Diviſion of their Sects, gave 


Lucian one of the beſt occalions - 


4 to turn it into ridicule, 


Some of the Sages ' among the 


. Chriſtians finding. the Pagans fo 
& averſe to. any that diſown'd Phi- 
'? loſophy, they closd with them in 
': becoming Platoniſts, whoſe Philo- 

- ſophy was then ſo highly prefer- 


red; and then this Philoſophy was 
by them judged moſt agreeable to 


,, the Chriſtian Religion; and con- 
; tributed to turn 3 
* afterwards Martyrd 3 who a- 
; vow'd, that the Philoſophy of 
* C 


uſtin, who was 


Plato 
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Plato diſposd him to Chriſtianity. 
Many Biſhops were alſo admirers 
of that Philoſophy 3 Origen and 
St. Auſtin were great Aſſerters of 
Plato's Doctrine, and the uſeful- 
neſs of it for Chriſtianity 5 and 


the two firſt Ages were abſolute * |; 


Oppoſers of that of eu 

Tertullian was one of the firſt 
that appeared againſt the Doctrine 
. of Plato; calling him the firſt Au- 
thor of all Hereftes; and both 
he, and Armobins follow'd by St. 
Chryſoſtom, who moſt ſharply of 2: 
any handled that Doctrine. And {4 
then the Stream quite turn'dz and ?! 
as in the Firſt and Second Age it : 
was believed Chriſtianity was aſ- 
ſerted by it; ſo now in the Third 
and Fourth Ages *twas found out 
thae Hereſie ſprung from it. 


The Latin Fathers were not fo * 


clear ſighted to find out that the & 
Subtilties of Ariſtotle were not 
full of a Spirit- of Contradiftion : 
againſt the Chriſtian Religion ; /# 
but 
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but the Greeks that flouriſh'd in 
the Eleventh Age, found it other- 
wiſe by ſtudying it 3 and the Com- 
mentaries of Avicen and Averrhoes 
on the Philoſophy of Arifothe, a(- 
ſiſted his Reputation, and helped 
it to ſpread. | 
In the 13th. Age, as the French 
write, the Works [I Ariſtotle 
were brought into nce, and 
for ſome time taught in the Uni- 
verſity ; but after a little time his 
Writings were burnt, and Excom- 
munication threatned againſt any 
that taught out of them : His Me- 
taphyſicks were Condemned by an 


Aſſembly of Biſhops at Parzs ; 


and fix years after the Cardinal 
of Eſtieune, ſent by Pope Innocert, 
forbid the Profeſſors of the Uni- 
verſity of Pars to teach his Phy- 
ficks ; which afterwards was alto 
Condemned by a Bull of Gregory 
the Ninth, and one 97220 a Pro- 
feſlor, and Dinant a Maſter of 
Arts,were after accuſed of Herelſie, 
C9 for 
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for being Eſteemers of Ariſtotle's 


Opinions and Writings. Mezray 
Py 


ſays, that in the Year 1209. one 
Almeric a Prieſt, . beginning to 
preach ſome Novelties, had been 
torc'd to recant; for which he 
died of Grief. Several after his 
Death follow'd his Opinion, and 
were Cgademn'd to be burnt; !' 
and hebeing Fxcommunucated by !' 
the Council of Paris, his Body 
was taken up, and - his Aſhes 
thrown upon a Dunghil. And be- 


' cauſe they believed the Books of . | 


Ariſtotle , lately brought from z 
Conſtantinople, had filld their 3 


Heads with theſe Heretical Sub- 3 
 tilties, the ſame Council forbids } 


the reading or keeping them, un- 
der the pain of Excommunica- *? 
tion. Lt 

But during this Diſgrace, there 3 
aroſe in his > ks three famous K 
Divines, to whom Damaſcen had 8 


open'd the way, having abridg'd } 


. many of his Works; which had | 


aſlifted | 


ad b 
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aſſiſted him to put in order his 
great work of Divinity: And af- 
teftwards others improv d - this, 
and took as it were a Plan of Di- 
vinity from Ariſtotle's Philoſo- 
phy. 
In the year 1366. Two Cardi- 
nals, Commiſtioners from QOrlur 
the Fifth, came ro Eſtabliſh the 
Doctrine of Ariſtotle 1n Frarce 


3 where 1t was order'd, that none 


{ſhou'd proceed Maſter of Arts, 
that were not Examined upon his 
Logick, Phyſichs, Metaphyſicks , 
and his Books of the Soul; and 
afterwards were cnjoyned to 
ſtudy Ariſtotle carefully, to re- 
ſtore the Reputation of the Uni- 
verſity. 

Pope Nicholas the Fifth, a 
great advancer of Learning, com- 
manded a new Tranſlation of 
Ariſtotle into Latin, for the uſe of 
the. Divines of the Romiſh 
Church . | 


C 3 Pope 


22 
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Pope John, that Canoniz'd St. 


Thomas and his Doftrine, increas'd 


the Reputation of Ariſtotle, ffom 
whom that great Do&or had 
drawn his Principles; but now 
his Writings became the Funda- 
mental Laws of Philoſophy. - 

Ir» the Fourteenth. Age grew 
the hot Contention between the 
Thomiſts 'and the Scotiſts : The 
Diſciples of St. Thomas and Sco- 
tas, about Snbtile things, or (as 
Mezeray calls them ) brangling 
Cobweb-Controverſjes, which 
yet was purſued. with Paſſion, 
according to Intereſt or Inclina- 
tion, or by engagement of Par- 
ties, And ſo multiply d were 
Diſputes, that a Venetian Writer 
pretended to reckon up Twelve 
thouſand Volumes publiſhed in 
that Age about the Philoſophy of 
Ariftotle. 

This purſuit of Differences, 


and Niceties, never to be made * 


decidable, grew to raiſe a new 
| Philoſq- 
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Philoſophy , - that the other be- 
came ſcarcely intelligible : Inte- 
reſt, and the Exceſſive love of 
Diſpute, cauſed fo many vain ſub- 
tilties, that Phzloſophy began to 
loſe its former Credit and Repu- 
tation. And if it were not from 
my 'purpoſe, the naming only of 
thoſe uſeleſs and unintelligibleSub- 
. tilties would eaſily conyince any, 
_ that by the ſharp Diſputes 1t ap- 
pear'd, it was for «Truth, or the 
hopes evidently to diſcover it, | 
that engaged | the quarrelling . . 
Parties. 
Yet after this the Reputation 
ob Ariſtotle ſo far increas'd, and 
was ſo eſtabliſhed in the Univer- 
ſity of Paris,that Ramus, who had 
found out ſome new Sabtilties 1n 
Logick, and Publiſhed ſome Ob- 
ſervations upon Ariſtotle to dimi- 
niſh his Credit, was by the other 
Profeſſors in the Univerſity con- 
demn'd in the year 1543. for 
Raſh, Ignorant, and Impudent, 
C 4 to 


Introduction. 
to dare write any thing againſt 
Ariſtotle; and an Order made, 
that none ſhould teach any other 
Philoſophy. Such a Religious 
Veneration they had for Ariſtotle, 
that diſſenting from it grew a 
Herefie ; and in the Maſlacre at 
Paris, Ramns was murther*d with 
as much fury, as the Calvinifts 
themſelves. 
The Credit of Ariſtotle was | 
alſo not a linle encreasd- in the. 
Church of Rome, from the Op- 
poſition of Bucer, Calvin , Me- 
laxFhon, and others; and 1t was 
then more and more found out, 
that it was a ſupport to the dark 
Opinions of that Church. This 
was the Caule that it was ſo ſap- 
ported by the Doctors of Paris 
in the year 1611. by making a 
new Rule, that all Profeſlors 
ſhould teach the Philoſophy of 
Ariſtotle. And in the year 1624. 
a Requeſt was denied for fone 
particular Theſes to be propos'd 
againſt 


I. IntroduCtion. 
J azainſt the Doctrine of Ariſtotle - 
f And the ſame Parliament 1n the . 
® Year 1629. made an Arreſt againſt 
3 ſome Chymiſts, upon the Informa- 
$tion of the Sorboriſts , that the 
4 Princifits of Ariſtotle cou'd not 


' I be written againſt, or leſſen'd, 


#4 without prejudicing the School- 
3 Divinity receiv'd. And this per- 
5 haps rais*d and confirm'd his Re- 
7 putation in all Univerſities, which 
4 were firſt encouragd by the 
2 Popes , as proper Scils to ſow 
7} the Seeds for Diſputers to grow 
up , to defend and ſupport all 
new and dark Opinions. Thus 
his Name grew almoſt Sacred in 
Univerſities; and Yneers Colledge 
fin Oxford yet ſhews a kind 
of Teſtimony of Veneration , 
& by reading Ariſtotle upon their 
& Knees 3 and .thoſe that take De- 


grees, {worn to defend his Philo- 
y ſophy- 


Who- 


Introduction, 


Whoſoever will impartially F 
conſider the dark Subtilties con- # 
tain'd in Ariſtotle's. Philoſophy , 2 
will find reaſon enough for the ; 
uſe of it in as dark, byt more 
dull Writings of SchoofDivini- | 
ty, whoſe end ſgems, only to con- Z 
found all things with obſcure# 
and dark diſtintzons. For when? 
an impartial Obedience is to bei 
perſwaded, the moſt ſublime and!3 
unintelligible means are moſt pro-!z 
per to be uſed. | 3 

And 'tis no wonder if the Fa-/! 
thers, and Sages of the Three firſts 
Ages, were not quzck enough to 
underſtand a ſort of Dullneſs, off 
which then they had no ufe, th 
thing not being then found out 
that they were to.be applied to 
But when the occaftion w#$ read#® 
for it, the puzling parts of Ariſtoy: 


I5 


tle's Philoſophy were found uſe: 
ful 5 and among all his dark Sub-' 
tilties, none more convenient? 
than that of ſeparated Efſences.1 
| which? 
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which were Beings where no Be- 
” ing was, and the only proper No- 
2 tion to find out a place for Pur- 
| gatory; and ſeem'd alſo very uſe- 
ful to ſapport the hard Point of 
Tranſubſtantiation 5 where there 
appears a Subſtance, that muſt not 
be believ'd to be there, and an- 
other to be believ'd there that 1s 
not at all to be perceiv'd. Yet 
though the Church engag'd in the 
Quarrel, the Credit of the New 
Philoſophy has increas'd chiefly by 
the Writings of Mirandula, Lod. 
Vives , Galilews , Gaſſendus , and 
Des Cartes, and by many excel- 
lent Philoſophers of our own Na- 
tion. h | 
[ have not given this Accoun 
with the leaſt Deſign or Endea- 
vour to leſſen - the Eſteem of 
Knowledge 'in this particular of 
Philoſophy. For certainly the Na- 
tural Reaſon of things ts worthy 
of ſuch a ſearch as may inform. 
But to labour in the endleſs _ 
| uſe- 


Introduction. 


other uſe but Diſputes, caus'd by 
the Vanity of ſuppos'd Victory, or 
the Application to Intereſt. At 


leaſt, I con'd not find a clear ad- ' 


vantage to my ſelf, or cou'd have 


hoped to have offer'd any others, 


by endeavouring to obtain the 


< 
ul 


uſeleſs ſearches of Subtilties and # 
nice - Diſtinctions, can be for no * 


Perfeftions of an imperfect Study, '7 
wherein nothing appeard to me |! 


promiſing any thing of publick 
uſe or private demonſtration. 


For the Mathematicks, letting | 


aſide that vain part of it, Aſtro- 
logy, T only know enough of it 
to deplore T had not made my in- 
tire Study there, where a Demon- 


ſcration made 1t-more proper for * 
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the true uſe of men, than for, their 


Deſigns. For in things that admit 


the leaſt Diſpute, men muſt be leaſt . 


divided ; and yet Evident Truth |. 


begets the leaſt Intereſt, and the 
feweſt Admirers. But where 


things not only above Reaſon, 


but 


Leridefiioe 


and F but contrary to Senſe; areimpos'd 
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upon mens Belief, that umplicite 
Faith, and conſequently Obedi- 


; ence, mult be the ſure Foundation 
2 of Intereſt; and thoſe who have 
| parted with their Wits, may pro- 


bably part with their Fortunes. 


2 For certainly had not ſuch extra- 


- ordinary Deſigns proſper'd on ea- 
ſie men, the Eccleſtaſticks had not 
; crept into ſuch great Titles and 
: large Poſleſfions, that the Apoſtles 


+ cou'd hardly find any Image .of 


themſelves in their Succeſlors , 
and as little in ſome of their Opi- 
nions, who never were taugiat, or 
did teach, to deny Serſe, and to 
make wiſible Truth, or ſenſible De- 
monſtration, a SN. 

The Mathematicks have there- 
fore causd leſs Diſputes, and en- 
gaged fewer in the Study of it, 
where Truth can only be the 
Search and the Reward, and Diſ- 
putes muſt be confounded by De- 
monſtration. But the other pou 
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dies are moſt ſuitable to the bent # 
Nature of Mankind, where things - 
not to be clearly decided, nounſh ': 
Contention and Deſign : For ea- : x 
fie People being ready for extra- Z 
ordinary Notions, excule the fol- 
ly of not examining, by the pru- 2 
dence of believing it ſafer to ſub- * 
mit implicitly to others, than to 7 
uſe their own Senſe. And at laſt, *: 


by ſach intire ſubmiſſions, Impoſ- 


ſibilities become as eaſfie to them as - 
Truths, and Falſeneſs as Demon- 
ſtration 3 like thoſe that uſe them- = 
ſelves perpetually to hot Waters, :* 
Spirit of Wine. it {elf at laſt is | 
ſwallowd up , without being * 
perceivd to have any violent Z 


ſtrength, 


ea- * 


JObſervation nm HISTORY. 


Rs 
my 
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HE next Study to 
this, that ſeem'd near- 


-B-5 
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ub- eſt Truth, and of moſt 
1 to uſe, was Hiſtory , in 
laſt, which the beſt mea- 


pol- *ſares of men are to be found 3 
Nas - and the Compariſens of Calms and 
OoN- Storms in Empires, the Quiet and 
EM- >: Revolutions under ſeveral Princes 
ers, i and Governours, will beft—teach 
* 15 # by what Methods Kingdoms have 
2 been preſerv'd andſhaken 3 which 
2 isnot only uſeful for thoſethat go- 
# vern, but thoſe that obey, teach- 
Jing the firſt- how to preſerve , 
* and the laſt how to afford the 
*. Means. | 

* Nordidany thing appear more 
2 agreeable to me, than the uſe that 
4 Machiavel makes of Hiſtory in his 
Decads on ' Livy, where his Di- 
ſcourſes, 


J2 
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ſcourſes, grounded upon Reaſon, # 
have yet matter of Fact to ſhppor: ws 
them, and brings it the neareſt to 
a Demonſtration. For Notions in 
Politicks, unſupported with Fact, » 
ſeem only bare Opinions 3 but» 
from thoſe Accidents and Events * 
that we have ſeen follow cloſely 7 
the Wiſdom and Vertue of Prin- {7 
ces, or the Folly and Vices off* 
them and their Favourites and * g 
Miniſters, (ſharing ſo much their? 
Power ) may be reaſonably de- ! 
duc'd that Judgment of things 
which muſt be uſeful to prattice, or 
avoid, by the ruling and obeying Z 
part. [} 
There are no Preſcriptions (in ® 
my Opinion at leaſt) fo uſeful a- Þ 
oainſt this Sickneſs, as the Prece- ® 
dents in Hiſtory; to ſee what ® 
Glory and Safety wife and vertu- | 
ous Princes have obtain'd , and % 
what Ruine the Cruelty and. Fol- 3 
ly of others have brought upon | 
themſelves and Subjects. In eve- 3 


ry 
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ry. Country their own Precedents 
are moſt proper for themſelves , 
ſince living under the ſame Con- 
ſtitutions, they may juſtly expe&t 
the ſame Effects from thoſe happy 
or unfortunate Caulcs. 

In all our Stories, I look'd up- 
on none ſo inſtrufting as this part 
I have choſen, where the power 
of firm Vertue and unſteady Fr- 
rors ſo evidently appear'd in their 
cloſe Operations. 

I do not look upon a calm and 


quiet Reign ſo much the Proof of 
ſteady Vertue, where Peace has 
deſcended with the Empire, nor 
the Troubles of an pe cw time 


ſo clear an Evidence of unſteady 
Errors, where the Storms and 
Troubles deſcended with the 
Crown. But when in an imme- 
diate and repeated Succeſſion, the 
Extreams alternately have pre- 
{erv'd and deſtroy d. I look up- 
on theſe as the clear Teſtimonies 
of the different Powers of Vice 

” D and 
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and Vertue, Steddineſs and In- 
diredneſs, Juſtice, and Tyran- 
ny . 
The Examples are no where to 
be found more cloſe than in the 
Reigns of Edward the Second and 
Richard the Second. The firſt 
ſucceeded his Father Edward , 
who came to the Crown after ma- 
ny Troubles that his Father Hexry 
the Third had long labour'd un- 
der; but his ſteddy Vertue over- 
came all Troubles at home, and 
conquer'd his Enemies abroad ; 
and was the firſt that made Erg- 
land look like a Powerful and E- 
ftabliſh'd Monarchy. His unfor- 


tunate Sen Edward unravell'd 


what he had wound up, and by 
unſteddy Errors ſhook that Pow- 
er that deſcended ſo unfhaken to 


him from his mighty Father. His : 


Son Edward the Third, by Ver- 


tues and Methods of his Grandfa- F 
ther, reſtor'd what his Father had #* 
lolt, Richard the Secong,, the þ 

- Son | 


ASP pt 1 
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# Son of the Black Prince, ſucceed- 
"ed his Grandfather in his Throne 


*bus his Great Grandfather, Ed- 
@vard the Second, in the ſame fatal 
and unſteddy meaſures, loſt more 
*han the other had gained. For 
Ahough he [loſt his Life, like Ed- 
»vard the Second, yet he loſt more = 


than he; for with him the Suc- 
'teflion ended, and fell into ano- 
her Line; 


} No Subject appear'd to me fo 
Forthy of Remarks as thisz which 
evidently ſhews, that there is a 
general Temper in Mankind, fa- 
"tal to their own Peace, which e- 
Fen and firm Minds wou'd per- 
Igcive. Fortune and occaſion add 
#o , or diminiſh the Temper of 
moſt, who fink either too low, 
or ſivell. too high : Succeſs makes 
+them falſe to themſelves and o- 
hers. All modeſt and profefsd 
Frinciples areloſt in ſuch a Tem- 
Station, and both Kings and Sub- 
KCts have _—_— _y m_ 
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ſuch alterations, and ſhook the 
Government they both ſeem'd ten- 


der __:::- 
Sometimes when Kings have 
-been in ſuch a Condition that 1s 


capable to ground ſufficient Flat-| 
tery upon, .there never want thoſe | 
either indigent in Fortune or:Ver- | 
tue, toperſwade Kings, That Li- | 


mited' Power ( for ſo they call 


Laws obſerv*dY'is but the Fetters| 
.of a Prince, and they need be} 
worn no longer than he ſubmits| 


to publick Notions, which are 


nothing. but unſolid Fancies :. For 
if a King does not afinme  all| 
Power, the Subjects will grow! 
into the greateſt ſhare, and will} 
neceſiitate him to try tor all, or| 


have as good as none. 
On the other ſide, a Prince at- 
tempting this, and failing, he fink 
perhaps to grant as much as he de; 
lign'd to get, and believes to find 
.a ſtopin their Deſires, who knew 
i hy in his ewn. Subjects ard 
b- 0 . AJ 
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at firſt modeſt, and their Defires 


are grounded upon Cotnmon Inte- 


reſt; but uſually when they be- 


lieve their Credit and- Condition 
large enough for a Fonndation , 
they increaſe as faſt in Defires as 
Fortune gives them occaſion ; and 


1 when they gain more than they 
z expected, they will ask more to 


ſecure what they - had obtain'd , 


3 and at laſt make themſelves inca- 
{ pable to truſt or be truſted. Ir 1s 
g the Nature of Extrennties to al- 


low no retreat; and the nuſchiefs 


q of either fide are equal to the 
$ Common Peace; and wherever a ra- 
q viſhd Power reſts, the Tyranny 1s 
q alike. | 


Nothing more illuſtrates this 


] than the unfortunate Reigns of 
4 thoſe Two unhappy Princes Ed- 


ward the Second, and Rzchard the 


& Second, both Primces of reſem- 
q bling Tempers, not affe&ed with 
1eVi 


extraordinary Cruelty 1n their own 
Natures, of competent Sexfe and 


D 3 Cou- 
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Courage, but ill Uſers of both : 
In Proſperity they feem'd 40 ſhew | 
more Courage than they had, and 

in Adverſity leſs; by which it na- | 
turally appeard they were more | 
influenced by others than them- | 
ſelves, who flatter d them in a! 
good Condition, and forſook them } 
in a bad, They were both apt to} 
be fond of Favourites, and the} 
Nobility as apt to hate them : ? 
Yet ſome of thoſe that condemn'd # 
thoſe Kings for fixing too much | 
their Favorrys upon particular per- 
ſons, wou't perhaps have been as} 
pleas'd to enjoy the ſame good# 
Fortune. But the publick was! 
made cotnplain for their private 
Difpleaſures, and the uſual im-3 
moderate uſe of Power in thoſe$ 
Favourites, causd fuch a Diſtance} 
in the Hearts of King and Peo- 

ple, that the ettempting the Curef? 
of the Diſeaſes that ſprung from| 
the infection of ambitious Mini-# 
ſters, procur'd Calamities jn their 4 
Re-| 
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Reareſs ; as Phyſicians, ſometimes 
one Diſeaſe asa Remedy for ano- 
ther, and to cure a Lethargy, the 
Patient muſt be driven to a Fe- 
wer. 

King ' Edward gave this Offence 
by his unlimited Favorrs to Gave- 


ſton, and after him to the Sperr- 


cers : King Richard to the Duke 
of Ireland, and Earl of Suffolk. 
Gaveſtor's Perſon was very charm- 
ing, and his Mind and Frame e- 
qually fitted for Luxuries, which 
was diſcern'd by that great Prince 
Edward the Firſt, who baniſh'd 
him, and on his Death-bed en- 
joyned his Son never to bring him 
back. He was a man of Conrage, 
but when raisd- to Power, he 
grew from all Evenneſs of Tem- 
per, and was as infolent as his For- 
tune was great. 

The Spercers (ſteceeded him in 
Favour, in whom no particular 
marks of good Qualities cou'd be 
trac'd ; never ſatisfied with wealth, 
D 4 nor 
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. Nor ever ſatisfied with revenge. 
The Riches of the Nation ſeem'd 
but enough to fatisfie their Am- 
bitions, and the Deſtruction of it 
to ſecure their Safeties. They 
firſt jaſtly made many their Ene- | 
mies, and then deſtroy d them for 1} 
being ſo. By this it may ſeem 4? 
ſtrange, that Princes ſhou'd have 
that Exceſs of Value for ſuch 
worthleſs Objects , which more 
ordinary perſons wou'd hardly be- 
ſtow upon them. But thoſe of 
the looſeſt and moſt debauched 
Principles are apteſt to feed the 
Humour of men, who love to be J 
nouriſh'd by ſoft Flatteries; and © 
Common People are not Objedts , | 
for ſach Endeavours, - ' Princes } 
tempt the Tempters, who creep || 
into their Power by perpetual | 
whiſpers, how to enlarge theirs, 
and twiſting themſelves into their 
Princes Favour and Opinion, in- 
volve his [ztereft with theirs, and 
render any Diſpleaſure againſt 
men, Þ| 
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them , the want. of Dxty to 
him. 


Richard the Second was as un- 


$ happy as his Choice of Favonrites. 
4 The firſt was the Duke of Ireland, 
$ better than the reſt, but hardly 
F better than any others. He was 
J nota great ſtudier of »iſchief, but 
1 aready Adviſer to purſue any ad- 
3 vantage to enlarge Power. He 
7 ſeemd to want Courage to at- 
7 tempt; and few want Courage to 
{3 embrace. So that it was poſlible 
1 hemight have reſted in a limited 
7 ſhare of Fortune, and been con- 
I tented with a moderate quietneſs, 
had he not been joyned with the 
turbulent Earl of Suffolk, who, in 
all Conditions, merited the worſt 
Chaxafer , 1n War, fearful; in 
Peace, inſupportable; all Vertue 
unthonght of by him, and Mz/- 
chief his ſtudy, and his Diſeasd 
Mind the common place of Corru- 
ptzon, 


Tre- 


4Al- 
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Treſilian, the ' Chief Fuſtice, was 
an uſeful Miniſter to affiſt ſuch a | 
Favourite, who was ready to ſub- | 
jet Law to Occaſion, and make 
the Occaſior ſuitable to Laws, and | 
'tis probable he got his Place by } 
ſuch meaſures; for his Reaſon : 
was Violence, and his Fajtice Cru- 
elty. 
There was. nothing right or ! 
wrong, but what he was directed | 
to.determine ſo, and gave a full | 
Teſtimony of himſelf in the de- ! 
ciding the Ter Yneries propos d by | 
the Earl of S»ffolk, all which were |! 
relolved into Treaſon, or to merit | 


| Death, By which Reſolves the || 


Nation - was made the Traztor. and 
the Treaſon fitted certainly to find | 
out 1raitors. | 
Thus commonly Men attain to 
Princes Favours, by being more 
Councellors to their Humors than 
their Intereſt, and with unconfin'd 
Flattery betray them to the 
Temptation of unlimited _—_ 
An 
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And this violent driving all 
things into Extreams, was the fall 


of thoſe too unhappy Princes, 


who, when they had Power 
{hew'd no Moderation, and when 
they wanted it, betray'd as much 
Dejection. 

This ſhook that Truſt, which 
is the Foundation of peace, and 
that. once ſhaken, either fide (as 


occaſion offer d) a&ed the ſame = 


1mmoderation, which they before 
Condemn'd. Bothitheſe Princes in 
the - change of Fortune, denied 
and granted too much , and moſt 
commonly demed what they had 
granted, and granted what they 
had denied before, by which they 


diſoblig'd in denying.and their Fa- 


vours ſeem'd no Obligation when 


beſtow'd. The firſt was look'd 


upon, as defignd to injure their 
Subjects, and the laſt as a fear of 
them. 

Theſe things will be beſt 1llu- 


ſtrated by giving an impartial Ac- 


count | 
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count of ſome_reſembling Parti- 
culars in the Aﬀtions of theſe un- 
fortunate Princes. 

Edward the Second began firſt 
with his receiving the baniſhed 
Gaveſton into Favour before his 
Fathers Funerals were performed, 
makes him Earl of Corawal, and 
gives him the Lordſhip of Mar; 
and in his firſt Actions, ſeems to 
forget his Fathers Commands, and 
neglect the Advice of any Coun- 
cel. . 

This fo enrag'd .the Nobility, 
that they preſs for Gaveſton's Ba- 
mſhment ; or threaten'd (if de- 
ny'd) to hinder his Coronation. 
The King (purſued always with a 
Fatal unſteadineſs) yields to their 
Demands, and Promiſes in the 
next Parliament all they had de- 


fired: Yet after he had promis'd 


the Baniſhment of Gaveſion, per- 
mits him, notwithſtanding, to 
carry St. Edward's Crown. This 
agoravatesſo much, that the -=_ 

: ar- 
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Parliament proceeded much high- 
er. Thus the Ballances began to be 
tolt up and down; as any weight 
on either ſ{jde, helpt to hoiſt up the 
other. 

In the Parliament they. pur- 
ſued their advartage 5 and the 


King not only grants them power 


to draw Articles, but takes his 
Oath to confirm whatever they 
concluded > and he that before 
ſeem'd jealous of truſting his Sub- 
jeFs, now. gave them an oppor- 
tunity. of revenging that Mi- 
{truſt, £24 

The want of Confidence before 
ſeem'd to betray an ill Intention , 
and this unlimited Confidence con- 
firm'd the Opinion of it ; both be- 
- .tray'd what he defign'd hoth. 

ſhou'd conceal 3; and by te 


treams, taught the fatal. Leſſ&2 of 


Fealouſie 5 and thoſe perhaps that. 


advis'd the 11] Deſigns, wanting 
power to bring them forth from 
their own Fears, gave Councils 
con- 


45 
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contrary to their former Advices in 
a better Condition : For men with- 
out Principles are guided by thoſe 
Opinions that unequal Fears, or 
unſteddy Ambition gives them , 
and: receive no Council from e- 


ven Principles, or unſhaken PYer-, 


Fe. | 
Theſe Miſtakes provok' d the 
Baniſhment of Gaveſtor, and the 
King became liable to Perjury 
whenever they pleaſed. Bur aft- 
ter he had committed this Error, 
he purſues it with a greater; and 
though he baniſh'd Gaveſtor to 
keep his Oath, he violates again 
by re-calling him, and gives him 
his Neece in Marriage, and ſo 
much Rzles, that it juſtly merited 
the, Cenſure of waſting the pub- 
db | 

he Barrons enragd at this 
Breach of Faith im the King, and 
to ſee the Fortune of the Nation 
thrown into a Strarger's Hands , 
threaten Force againſt their Per- 
jur d 
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{ obtain again the Bantſhment of 
$ Gaveſton, with a Clauſe of Death, 


if ever hereturned. | 

Gaveſton having not been long 
in Barifpment, and finding, or at 
leaſt believing he was not ſafe a- 
broad, thought it leſs hazardous 
to truſt to the former extravagant 


| Afe#ion of the King , than Exe-_ 


mies and Strangers 1n another 
Countrey 3 and upon this confide- 
ration comes back into England, 
and immediately repairs to him: 
The King (accordipg to his expe- 
cation) receiv'd him with ſuch an 
Exceſs of inconſiderate Joy and 
Kindneſs, that it ſeem'd as if Ga- 
veſton brought alwaysCharms mare 
powerful than any Divine or Ht: 

mane Obligation. | 
. Upon this the Lords again took 
Arms, and petition in the Name 
of the whole Commonalty, That 
Gaveſton may be baniſh'd. The 
King more fond of Gaveſtor , 
| than 
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than ſenſible of what he had done, | 


h 
% 


or of their Force or Petition, takes, | 
as it were, a Flight with him, and |} 
puts him with Forces into Scarbo- | 


rough-Caſtle ;and as Gaveſton ſeem'd | 


to aim at ſecurity, by weaving the 


King's Fortunes with his, ſo the | 
King feem'd to make his Fortunes | 
as deſperate as Gaveſtor's, by ſha- } 


ring his Condition. | 
The Lords eagerly purſu'd him 


. to Scarborough , which they be- | 


fiegd and took, together with 
Gaveſton, whom they immediate- 
ly beheaded. Thus this zrhappy 
Prince negleting his own Fazrth, 
gave others the Opinion, that 
theirs was diſcharg'd; and the ford- 
eſs of a Favourite above the Peo- 
ple, lefſen'd their Duty, as he leſ- 
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ſen'd his Confederation of them : and | 
tis too vilible a truth, that a Prixce | 
who ſo much reſigns himſelf to Fa- | 
vourites, mult alſo reſign his For- | 


tune to theirs. 


The | 
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The Lords, ſwell'd with this 


Succeſs (the uſual Effe&ts of Ra- 


viſh't Power), march with an Ar- 
my towards London , where the 
King then was, where Neceſſzty, 
and not:Chozice, ſeem'd to be the 
means that a Parliament was call d, 
where the King complain'd of the 
Barons, who juſtified their unlaw- 
ful Aﬀtions, by the Errors of their 
Prince, and plead Merit tor ha- 
ving purchasd the Bariſhment of 
Strangers to quiet the People. 
Thus #zſteddy AGions beget wild 
Arguments , and falſe Pretenſrons 
are too much ſupported by 
Power. 

However, a Compoſure tor the 
preſent was made by the Z2zeer, 
the Biſhops, and the Earl of Gle- 
ceifer, who calm'd the Barons 1n- 
toa Temper of asking the K 7ng's 
Pardon; and ſeveral Articles were 
agreed on for preſent ſatisfaction, 
which ſeem'd as if the Lords had 
more Inclinations to Obedience 
E than 


'' M 


Obſervations on the Reigns of 
than Rebellion, and wanted but 
the prudent Juſtice of a Prince 


to be applied , to cure theſe 
Wonnds that Jealous Diſcontents 


had made. 


But the Miſchief of @@rmer 1ll } 
Humonrs and Councils remain'd , | 
and began tro ſhew themlelves by |! 
the delay of performing what was } 
agreed on, which was the Cauſe | 
that the Earls of Arandel, War- | 


wick and Warren , refusd to | 


go with the King againſt the } 
Scots. > | 

It ſeems ſtrange, that United- | 
dineſs and Injuitice, Two of the | 
weakeit Errors of Mankind, ſhou'd | 
become Rales for Princes to act | 
by, which could' hardly be poſft- | 
ble, were they not reſign'd to the |} 
Councils of others, and conlſe- | 
quently to their Intereſts , ſuch 
who cannot by National Methods 
purſue their Ambitions. Deftgns , 
and protect whar they obtain 3 
the purſuit of Honour and Riches 
are 
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are: ſeldom litnited, and putting 
a Diſtance between King and 
People is the only means to keep 
them remote from Examination 
and Juſtice, and at leaſt involve 
their Intereſt fo with his, that to 
queſtion them 1s to attack his Dig- 
nity. 

To foment Differences between 
the King and others, was now a- 
G&ed by little Artificesz one In- 
ſtance of which was the taking 
away the Earl of Lancaſter*s Wite 
by one Richard St. Martin, claim- 
ing her as his, and that he had for- 
merly lain with her 3 and claim'd 
by her the Two Earldoms of Liz- 
col;z atid Saljsbiry. This, was an 
ATion that feem'd to ſhew the 
Encouragement and Afiſtance of 
great Power 3 nor did they that 
contriv'd it, ofnit their chief aim 
of having the King thought a 
Party, at once to engage him in 


their Defigns and Arimoſtties, and 


to revenge himſelf and them by 
| E 2 par- 
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particular Injuries:: For 'tis not 
to be preſum'd, that ſuch.a 'man 
as the Duke of Lancaſter could 
have ſuch a violencc committed 
in his Houſe by an inconſ1derable 
Fellow, without great afliſfance 
of Force and Power : and the 
Two Earldoms (that ſeems reſted 
in her) were Arguments that the 
Deſign was to affront the Duke 
of Lancaſter in the Diminution 


of his Honour , and to make an- 


irreconcilable Difference between 
the K ing and him, who bang re- 
lated tothe King, and a man of 
great 2nality and Interest;, might 
perhaps be an- Obſtacle to thoſe 
Defigns, which were contriving by 
the new Favourites3 and it was 
an improper conlideration for ſuch 
to conſider whether the K7ng's In- 


tereft and Honour were beſt fer- 


ved by this, but only whether 
their own Deſigns were not beſt 


purſird. . 


And 
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- - And now-the ſame Fatal Hu- 
mour began to ſhew it felt 3 and 
Hugh Spencer the Younger ( who 
Mezeray ſays had been bred up 
with him in an unbecoming Fami- 
liarity, and had abſolute Empire 
over him) , ſucceeded Caveitor 
in an almoſt unlimited Favour and 
Power. The firſt Difference that 
this cauſed appeared at the Siege 
of Berwick, which being near ta- 
ken by the Scots, the King de- 
clared to make his Deſign to make 
the Younger Spencer Governour 
of it z upon which the Earl of 
Lancaiter withdrew his Forces, 
with whom - the Lords preſently 
took Arms, and declared the 
Cauſe to be for the removing the 
Spencers 3, the. Father being now 
got into- joynt Commiſion of 
. Favour with his So», who go- 
vern*d with as much Infſolence 
and Abſolnteneſs as ever Gaveitex 
had done, 


E 3 | With 
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With theſe Forces they /ad- 
vance towards . the King, and 
boldly demand the Baniſhment 
of the Spencers : The King not 
being, ſtrong enough at preſent to 
oppoſe them, gives a Temperate 
Anſwer, only ſeeming averſe to 
puniſh any but by Form of Law; 
and therefore wou'd not baniſh 
them unheard, but promiſes them 
they ſhou'd anſwer to any Charge, 
and ſwore he wou'd never par- 
don Offences prov'd. This An- 
{wer did not yet ſatisfie the Lords, 
who continued their March to 
London, where the King grants all 
things denied before. _ ; 

The King, that had yeild- 
ed to what was demanded by 
Force , out of the apprehen- 
ton of that Power , retain'd 
yet his former Inclinations, and 
was ſo uſed to aft by indire&neſs, 
that he rather proceeded by 
a fannliar Method, than any 
new Necellity , and ' praQis'd 
as 
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as much from Nature as Occa- 
ſion. - 
The Spercers, by an Edi pub-- 
liſhed in etc rrs he Dmmccs by the 
Earl of Hereford , were baniſhed 
the Realm; but in a very little 
time, when the Lords were re- 
tnrned home, the Edi was re- 
voked in a Council held in Lon- 
don , where the Archbiſhop of 
Canterburydeclared the Baniſhment 
of the Spercers to have been Erro- 
neous. 

As ſoon as the Lords were reti- 
red to their promiſed Quiet, ha- 
ving obtained what they deſi- 
red, the King began to deſign to 
revenge on them the Diſpleaſire 
for what he himſelf had granted, 
as if all his Favours were his Er- 
rours, and his Severity his prudent 
Juſtice, Thus while they thonght 
themſelves reſtored to Pace, the 
King prepares for War , and ſud- 
denly raiſing Forces, purſnes the 
Barons, many of whom revolt to 

E 4 hung 
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him 3 the reſt make ſuch prepara- 
tions as was poſlible 1n ſo ſhort a 


time, and ſtayed with their For- 


ces at Burton upon Tnent : When 
the Kings Army: advanc'd' to 
them, they perceiv'd they were 
much ' exceeded in Numbers; ſo 
that the Earl of - Lancaiter thought 
it wiſer to retreat, eſpecially con- 
fidering, that he had ſent Sir Ro- 
bert Holland to raiſe more Forces 
among his Tenants , which Sup- 
plies he thought it prudent to 
wait for : But the Endeavour to 
retreat, gave the Kings Forces 
an Addition of Courage from that 
Teſtimony of *thair Fear, which 
was made uſe of by Falexce. Earl 
of Pembrock, who then Com- 
manded the King's Army , who, 
after ſome reſiſtance, put them to 
tlight z after which the Earl of 
Lancaiici , and many Noblemen 
and Gentlemen, were taken Pri- 
{oners. The News of this Deicat, 
vr 'bis on Falleneſs, broyght Sir 
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Robert Holland, with his new rai- 
ſed Forces, to joyn with the 


| King. . 


As ſoon as theſe mighty Ene- 
mies were 1n the King's Power, 
the Spercers ( full of Revenge ) 
urged on for the Execution of 
all. Tis faid , That Valence the 


Earl of Pembrook,,, who obtained 


the Victory , interceded for Mer- 
cy 3 but this rather haſtens their 
Fatez for Spencer was ſo appre- 
henſfive, that the King's Mercy. to 
any wou'd be a Cruelty to him , 
that he: ſucceſsfully urg'd a quick— 
Execution : The Kizg, with o- 
ther -Lords, among whom was 
Hugh. Spencer, now Earl of Wir- 
chester, fat and gave Judgment 
upon the Farl of Lancaijter, who 
was preſently beheaded, and ma- 
ny other Lords mn their ſeveral 
Countries, ,to diſperſe Terror in 
every - place. Above Twenty 
Men of ality were put to death 
at this time 5- the firſt Blood of this 

na- 


Obfervations on the Retons of 


nature that was ever ſhed fince the | 


Conqueſt, 


Belides, the Earl of Lancaſter, | 
there died Fourteen Lords and 


Barons, their Eſtates and Inheri- 
tances were likewiſe feiz'd, and 
were usd to advance a new ſort 
of men, who muſt needs applaud 
and flatter ſuch Councils and Suc- 
. ceſſes that had been fo favourable 
to them 3 and queſtionleſs the 
Streams of Flatteries flow'd to the 
King, for his Choice of ſich a Fa- 
vourite as Spexcer , who had now 
enthron'd him once again, and 
by ſo much Blood procured him 
the ſureſt Coronation : Nor was 


Spencer leſs blind in the Judgment 


of his own Condition, who was 
now Maiter of his King, and of 
all thoſe Spoils that this bloody 
Sneceſs had thrown into his ambi- 
tions Arms : But his Condition 
was too proſperous temperately 
to conſider the Qncertainty of a 
Violent Proſperity, watched by the 
un- 
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{ unwearied ſearches of Envy and. 
! Revenge.. 


Councils and AFions now ap- 


peared, as commonly after ſuch 
E Succeſsz Law lay contemn'd un- 
! der Power, and the Iateref# of the 
! Natioz under Conqueſt ; all Tem- 
| perate and Compoſing Adtions 
1 formerly uſed, were now refleCt- 
| ed onas a Praxce's Shame, and a- 


ny thing leſs than Arbitrary Power, 
his Diſhonour 3 . an 1ll choſen 
Ground of Safety in its own Na- 
ture, but moſt umproper to en- 
gage a Prince in, , who by the 
weakneſs of unſteddy Judgment , 
and the ill uſe of Power, had ſuf- 
ficiently , by miſtruſt, prepay'd 
mens minds not to be couzen'd 1n- 
to. Flattery. _ 

It muſt be the Concurrence of 


many ſtrange Accidents, and- the 


cloſe Relerve of a Prince's Na- 
ture, that muſt ſteal him into Ab- 
ſolute; Power 5 otherwiſe we had 
heaxd of many more ſucceſs- 

| {ul 
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ful Tyrantsiin the World : For 1 
doubt not but generally the Na- 


tures of Men have been more rea- 


dy to embrace more Power than } 
their Abilities or Accidents have | 
complied to affiſt them in: And F 
we ſeldom read of ſuch as become | : 
Slaves, but of ſach as have been | 


well conzen'd Subjects. 


The Kirg's Power now ſeem- 


ingly grown to a great height , 
by the Numbers that his Succeſs 
encreas'd, flatter'd him as well as 
their Tongues, that nothing was 
able to reſiſt him, and perhaps to 
find uſes for thoſe Forces, that 
now muſt be kept together, re- 
ſolves to march from Tork into 
Scotland, rather with a mighty 
Number than a powerful Army , 
never confidering, that ſuch Num- 
bers, withoint ſuitable Diſcipline 
and Proviſzons, were a weakneſs 
to themſelves: The Scots, it 
ſeem'd, confider'd this, and kept 
cloſe , and hindred them - all 
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{ Proviſions, leaving them to over- ” 


come themſelves 3 for Wart in- 
creaſing, they were beaten with- 


| out Blows, and return'd purſued 


PRbe RI by 


| by Want and Diſhonour , as well 


as by the Scots, who enterd far 


1 into Ergland, and return'd with 
} great Spoils into Scotland, 


This unhappy. K7ng, not made 


! for Councils, was as well not born 
# for Triumph, and was now per- 
| haps at a calmer laſure to con- 
| fider what he had done. It 


ſeem'd ſomething like regretting 
Thoughts, when being earneſtly 


ſolicited tro pardon one of the 


| Duke of Larncaſter's Followers, a 
{ Man of a mean Condition, he ex- 


f 


| claim'd with Paſlion againſt ſuch 


Councellors that preſt him to 


; ſpare the Life of fach a Fellow, 
and ſpoke not one word: to ſpare 
7 the Life of the Duke, though his 


7 near Kinſman, whoſe Blood had 


ſo near Relation to his own, Ma- 


king this true RetieGion, that bis 
| Lite 


62 Obſervations on. the Reigns of 
Life might have been uſeful to him, | 


the other's corild not. ) 
- Misfortune feem'd at this In- 

ſtant to give' the Kirzg a more| 
temperate Confideration , which | 


ot 


in the ſtreams of Succeſs he would | 
hardly have leiſure to entertain | 
but this was rather an unſteddyP}' 
than a firm return to better and | 
more prudent Thoughts and|j 
Councils, tis Nature was ſtill | 
the ſame, which made his Fa-" 
vours or Diſpleaſure equally dan- |! 
FErOUS. | 
Sir Azdrew. Hackley, who took | 
the Earl of Lazcaſter, ſhew'd the| 
Truth of this ; for growing e- || 
nough to give apprehenſion to |: 
the Spercers, he loſt his new. en- |# 
joy'd Henours, together with his |; 
Life , being firlt degraded of | 
them , and then executed : So | 
that the Kirg ſeem'd at one || 
time ready to deſtroy , and to 3 
revenge Deſtruction, juſt as the 7 
Piſplealure and Spleen of his q 
Am- * 
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Ambitions Favourites guided 
im. - | 

It was no wonder if ſo eaſe a 
Conqueſt over a King fhouw'd 
ſwell the Congquerouy enough to 
| burſt him; nor that ſo much 
Wealth and Glory ſhou'd fo 
much dazzle. the Eyes of Sper- 


{7 cer, as to make him looſe his 
{7 way; but all ſeemd calm , nor 
il} any little ſpeck ſo like a Cloud 


that fſeemd to threaten any 
ſcorm 3 and the inſtability. of this 
World in gezeral is ſeldom the 
Contettplation of the Forturate 
and Ambitions, 

This made him attempt that 
which was the higheſt Teſtimony 
of his believ'd Security , 1n lef- 
ſening the @zeers Attandance and 
Maintenance : The Spencers were 
not fatiated with all the late 
Spotls of the Kings Enemics , 
nor with the Sale of his Favours 
to his Friends; Places and Ho- 
zours were purchasd as 1n a 

COl- 
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common Market, and every thing | 


enclos'd or exposd as they plea- | 


ſed : Yet it feem'd all this was 
not enough , or "certainly they 
wou'd not have endeavoured to 
ſupply the want by the @zeers 
Prejudice, and raiſe the moſt pro- 
bable ſtorm to diſturb their pro- 
ſperons Courſe: For the %neer 


had been always the great ſupport 


of the King, and the Compoſer of 
his difficult Afairs : She repair'd 
thoſe Breaches the Errors -of 0- 
thers had made; one that ſtill la- 
bour'd for Peace, and wasfhcceſs- 
ful 1n 1t. 

It might ſcem ſtrange, that Fa- 
vourrtes could find ways to waſte 


as much as. would ſupport and 


ſupply the Publick, and then ſeek 


ways as extravagant to get tt : 


and yet more ſtrange, thata King 
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ſhow'd be a Party in the dangerous | 
ways that led to his own Ruine, | 
and careful to preſerve them by | 


Ga- 


the Hazard of - himſelf, When | 
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Gaveſion and the Spencers ſeetn'd 


forſaken by God and Man, they 
were never by their unfortunate 


Prince, but by him the whole was 
judged more guilty, and leſs wiſe 
than his Favorrites. | 

In the fatal ſtream of Fortune, 
the Proſpgrous and Ambitious 
think of nothing but Ezjoymerts, 
deteſt a ſober, much more a wre- 
lancholy Conſideration of thoſe 
ſtrange and ſudden Alterations 
and Changes that this World 1s 
ſubje& to; but think their Great- 
eſs and Proſperity has chain'd up 
Accidents; and that Fortune, who 
had flatter'd them as much as they 
had dane their Prince, wou'd al- 
ways be as obedient as ſhe had 
been ſeemingly fond of them : 


 AﬀiiFion gives Thoughts. admit- 


tance, but the ſwelFd Minds of the 
ſucceſsfully Ambitiows ſeldom en- 
dure to think. 


The 
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The Firſt Accident that ſhew'd 
this Truth, was the Troubles that 
roſe in France, which grew ſo 
high that all the. Kings Terri- 
tories were adjudged forfeited , 
and many places of importance 
ſeized : The ftorm was ſo violent 
that there was no hopes of becalyr- 
ing this Roughneſs, bht by the 
Kings going in Perſon to pay his 
Homage, or at leaſt the 2Yzcer to 
mediate with her Brother. But 
the Spencers thought it unſafe to 
be ſeparated from the Kzzg, who 


yet was the only rence againſt that 


Sea of Diſcontent , whoſe Tide 
every day appear'd to ſwell; and 
they that had deſtroyed all Truſt, 
had reaſon enough to be jea- 
lous. 

Such men {ſo conſtantly guided 
by pleaſing Weaknefles, might not 
perhaps deſcern the 2zeex might be 
a dangerous Inſtrument to employ, 
that had been ſo difobliged ; but 
commonly thoſe that do mmjuries, 
are 
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will be remembred, or commonly 
having no fear of thoſe they op- 
preſs, they never conſider the fu- 
ture poſſibility of Revenge. But if 
they had apprehended danger to 
themſclves in the 2zcers going, 
yet they choſe the leſs Evil, no- 
thing appearing ſo terrible as part- 
ing with the K7-g. 

Thus the 2zeer was ſent away 
with an indifferent Train, and aCt- 
ed ſeemingly ſo well, that ſhe 
brought things to a fair accommo- 
dation, but upon ſuch Terms as 


did neceſſitate the Prizce her Son 


to be ſent over to her. With him 
{he had what ſhe defired; a Foun- 
dation to build her Revenge up- 
on , which had been long rak'd 


.up in warm Etmbers, which now 


ſhe began to diſcover. And the 
beginning of this Fire breaking 
out, was made known to the Kg 
by the B:ſhop of Exeter, who le- 
eretly withdrew into England; 
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but ſhe was ſtayed by the moſt 
powerful Cauſes, Love and Re- 
verge, For ſhe that now ſeem'd 
free from a'l Ties to her King and 
Hyuzband, placed her looſe Aﬀecti- 
ons upon Roger Mortimer, who 
had lately eſcaped out of the Tow- 
er, and frem the Opprefiion of 
the Spexcers : She knew England 
cond neither be ſafe to her, nor 
Mortimer, whom ſhevalued as her 
ſeit; and therefore reſolved to 
traſt any thing rather than her Hws- 
bazd or the Spercers. | 

The Q%zeex thus delaying her 
Cbedience to the Kizg, 1n re- 
turning to England, She and the 
Prince were declared Enemies to 
_ the Kingom, and they and their 
Adherents baniſhed ; and at the 
ſame time the Yxeer received In- 


telligence, that there were great | 


Sums oficred to have the Printe 
murthered 5 uponwhich ſhe with- 
drew to ihe Earl of Haynarlt , 
where 
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where ſhe contracted her Son to 
Philippa, Daughter to tke Earl, 
and there procures ſome Forces 
and Moneys : Though her For- 
ces were 1nconliderable, yet ſhe 
reaſonably depended upon what 
ſhe ſhou'd find in Ereglard, not 
what ſhe brought ; For (he knew 
that any thing would be welcome 
that brought a ſhew of redeeming 


them from the Oppreſlions they 
ſuffer d under. With theſe there- 


' fore ſhe ventur'd to Sea, and after 


ſome Variety of Accidents, ſhe 
landed with her Forces near Har- 
wich, where immediately ſhe found 


allher ConjeCtures true: For ma- 


ny Lords and Biſhops repaired to 
her 3 among them, the Two Bi- 
ſhops 'of Hereford and Lincoly ; 
the firſt not forgetting the parti- 
cular Wrong, and both zealouſly 
remembring the Injury the Clergy 
had receavel. 
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The 2reen wanted not a juſt 
Complaint to ſypport her unjuſt 
Cauſe and ſo great were the Dif- 
contents, that they hurried on 
almoſt the whole Nation to ſup- 
port a Double Rebellion 11 a Wo- 
7141 againſt her King and Huſ- 
band; andthe Pulpit was ready to 
ſpeak as exccrably 3s others to act. 
The Biſhop of Hereford taking for 
his Text, My head akzth, railing 
I1s revengeful and impious Do- 
C.rine upon it; That afick Head 
was to be taken off; and in the 
Revolutions that attended this 
unhappy King, and Richard the 


| Second, the Clergy were always 


ready to Sanctifie, and the Law- 
zers to make Rebellion Legal. 

The K7zg had now the Clamo- 
rous efte&s of ill Councets calling 
tov loud upon him, yet ſaw no 
way left to recover or repair the 
Misfortune thoſe Errors had 
brought him into. Wherever he 
went he found no Sabjcds, thole 
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with their Hearts were loſt before, 
but led by as uncertain Councels 
as his Life was Govern'd, He knew 
not whether to fly, but only fled : 
He ſaw London was unſafe, who 
were all turn'd from Duty to him, 
in AﬀeFion to the Zneen : Nor 
cou'd he propoſe any place to him- 
ſelf, 'where he had not reaſon to 
expect certain Ezemies, or worſe, 
uncertain Friends. After many 
Motions, as various as his former 
Humors, ,he deſign'd for the I/e 
of Lundy, and takes with him the 
Farl of Gloceſter, the Spencers and 
Robert Baldock, that was Chancellor, 
and with ſome few others takes 
ſhipping 3 ſhewing how Man's Na- 
ture waits upon Fortune , and 
changes with it. They that before 
cou'd not be content with ſo much 
Plenty and Dominion, ſhew'd now 
no more Ambition, than what a 
ſmall naked Ifavd__cou'd fatisfie, 
where Safety was their only Hope, 
and a choſen Priſon their Liberty. 
T4 mM 
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_ The King had left the Goverrn- 
ment of. the City of London to 
Walter Stapleton Biſhop of Exeter, 
and Lord Treaſurer ; but the Cty 
to ſhew their good will to the 
Pucen, among the many Telti- 
momies ſhe received, gave a bloody 
one of their Devotion to her 1n- 
crealing Succeſs, and ſtruck oft 
the Bi/hop's Head, and ſerz'd the 
Tower of London, killing many 
in their Fury, and acting: thoſe 


Lawleſs Cruelties that they before. 


Condem'd. * 

Theſe ſtrange Revolutions evi- 
dently ſhew'd the various Powers 
of Adverſity and Proſperity, how 
it - depreſies ſome below them- 
ſelves, and lifts up others beyond 
their Reaſon and Conſciences : 
The. 2zeer, that had been before 
the repairer of her Husband's Er- 
rors,* now makes uſe of them to 
P®her Husbond's rain : She that us'd 
to bring Peace to heal thoſe 
Wounds 17 Conncels had made, 
brought 
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brought War now to make them 
wider; and whilſt ſhe Con- 
demn'd thoſe Diſeaſes that made 
the Nation ſick, the made Rebe//:- 
on the Cure. But ſucceſs (as it 
was usd to do) made her not on- 
ly act worſe than her ſelf, but 
worſe than thoſe ſhe had ſo Con- 
demn'd, At firſt ſhe only decla- 
red againlt the Favorrztes, and 
perhaps then only deſign'd their 
ruins: but ſhe ought not with the 
loſs of her own Fertue, to try 
to Cure what the want of it in 


- Others had cauſed. But had not 


the rapidneſs of her Good Fortune 
hurried her ſo faſt from her ſelf, 
ſhe might have diſcern'd ſhe was 
expos d upon ſo violent a Stream, 
as wou'd carry her by its own 
Force, and not by her DireChion ; 
and others at Jaſt wou'd uſe that 
Power, which, in ſuch Caſes as 
theſe are, 1s ſeldom retain'd long + 
by the Raiſers of it. Vaghty Cauſes, 
that bring Diſorders, Iike Tem- 

| peſts, 
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ples, raiſe np things firſt, and toſs 
up unthought of Ruines upon 
thems and a Succeſſion of miſ- 
chief laſts till the Storm ceaſes, 
No Age but this afforded theſe 
Examples, and yet we ſce it not | 
powerful enough to teach thoſe, 
who would be ſafe in Vertue, not | 
to hazard being Corrupted by | 
Power violently obtain'd. | 

The 2zeer now, with ſtill 
encreaſing Forces, purſues her fly- 
ing K7ng and Hasband, and from 
Oxford marches to Gloceſter, and 
from thence to Briſtol, where 
the King had put the Farl of 
Arundel, and Spencer the Father 
to defend the Place, which was 
fortified as well as the time wou'd 
grve them leave: But this Place 
quickly yielded to that ſucceſs, 
which ſeem'd to deny all hopes to 
. the Kirgs declining Condition. 
Spencer, was there taken, and 
executed with all the Rigour that 
Revenge and Conqueſt con'd in- 
vent, 
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vent, and with as much Contempt 
of Law, as he and his Son had 
formerly ſhewed. They Con- 
demn'd him witnout any Tryal, 
and prevented his natural Deter- 
mination, which cou'd not have 
been long, being then Fourſcore 
years old. 

Proclamation was about this 
time made, That if the Kg 
wou'd come in, and conform 
himſelf to the Laws and CGovern- 
ment, he ſhould be re(tor'd by the 
General Conſent of the People. 
But the K7g either durſt not, or 
his Favourite Spencer durſt not 
let him traſt this Declaration. 
Such Miniſters made deſperate, 
hold their K77g the fater,the more 
ſinking their Condition is 3 and 
rather choſe that the Hazard of 
their Prince may ſave them, than 
their Rai, ſave their Prince: 
Though perhaps in his Proſperous 
Condition they flatter'd him, that 
their Lives and Fortunes ſhou'd 
be 
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be always Sacrifices for him. But 
'tis equally ſtrange, that Prizces in 
great Power and Proiperity, 
ſhou'd with pleaſure believe Flat- 
terers, and that' thoſe Intereſted 
Flatterers ſhould hope to be belie- 
ved; it ſhews a ita; Weakneſs. in 
the one, 2nd looſe Deſigns 1n the 
Other. 

Thoſe alſo chat put forth this 
Proclaniat;o;: to call the King ro 
his own Gou:rnment , did per- 
haps as little deſire he ſhou'd em- 
brace it : For this was but once |þf * 
done, and ſeem'd a thing rather |} 
us'd to cov. what was intended, 
than a clear intention 1n it ſelf, 
For the eager purſuit of the K 7g 
was {till continued, who (as ſome 
ſay) ſeeking to Land in Lmndy, 
was driven by Tempeſt into Wales, 
and in the Abby of Nethe in Gla- ( 
morganſhire lay ſome tim2 con- 
ceal'd. From Hereford the @neer 
divided part of her Army, un- 
der the Cotnmand of Herzry Earl 
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of Lancaſter, into Wales, 1n pur- 
ſuit of the Kirg, who by the 
means of one Ryce ap Powel (who 
was well acquainted in the Coun- 
try) took the King in a Mona- 
ſtery : This Earl of yrnans, was 
Brother to him-that was behead- 
ed at Pomfret, and ſeen?d to ſhew 
a Powerful purſuit of Blood, to 


4 bring the King into the Mercy of 
q a Family where he had ſhew'd fo 
8 little. 


Others ſay, that the K72g and 


| and the younger Spencer were 1n 
| the Caſtle of Briſtol when it was 


beſieged, from whence (fearing 
the Event) he with the younger 


Spencer ſtole away by night, and 


endeavouring to eſcape by Sea, his 
Boat was beaten back 3 and trying 
to put out again, it was diſcover'd 


| by the Lord Bearmornt, who 


chasd them with a ſmall Veſſel, 
and took the Kirg and Spencer 1n 
it. However they all agree, 
that Spercer was taken with him, 
as 
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thing that creates a proſperous In- 


' Ruine in another ; or elſe it ſeem'd 


 Traytcr only for being Loyal. 
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as if the Kizg muſt always appear 
inſeparably from the Cauſe of his 
Misfortunes. 

The Earl of Arundel that was} 
taken at Briſtol with others were 
beheaded, at the Inſtance of Mor- 
timer, who now .Governd the} 
—_— Aﬀections and Affairs, | 
This Earl of Arundel/ was gene-| 
rally allowed a brave Character, | 
and ſeem'd to be Guilty of no 
Fault but Loyalty to an unfortu- | 
nate King, unleſs his Relation to : 
the younger Spexcer, who mar-| 
ryed his Daughter. The ſame || 


tereſt 1n one. Condition, brings 


improbable, that ſo brave a 
Gentleman ſhou'd dye - like a} 


RTTT——_—— 


The younger Spexcer was car- | 
ryed along only to Grace the | 
Zrneen s marching Triumph : and | 
as the. chick Cauſe of her taking 
Arms, he was render d as Con- 
temptible # 
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temptible a SpeCtacle as was poſ- 
ſible, and expos'd in a fitting Po- 
ſture to increaſe the Storms and 
Reproaches, that uſe to attend 
{ ſuch miſerable Objets : And per- 
haps ſome were mingled in the 
Crowd, that had formerly in his 
Airs, |} proſperous Greatneſs ſaJuted him 
. || with fawning Acclamations. At 
= laſt he was caſed of all his Suffe- 
s rings, though by a Death as full 
# of Torments, as cou'd be ima- 
3 gind, which yet he endur'd with 
|| much ſeeming calmneſs; perhaps 
| weaned with ſo much ſhame and 
miſery, he might be willing any . 
way to find an undiſturbed Quiet- 
nels, 
alt A Parliament was preſently cal- 
- a || led, where it was agreed the 
|| K7zg ſhon'd be Deposd, and 
ar- # his Son placed in his Throze 5 who 
the { hearing of it, refusd ſuch an un- 
nd | timely. Succeſſion , without the 
no | Conſent and Refignation of his 
| Father. Commithoners were im- 
; mediately 
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queſtion , ſpecious Petences how 
well he ſhou'd be provided for, 
and live more happily, than the 
various Cares of a Crown wou'd 
ever permit him : Yet mingled 
Threatnings, That if he refusd 
quietly to reſign to his Sow, the 


Fury of the Incens'd Natioz wou'd | 
not only Deſtroy Hz7, but per- | 


haps his + vn > 

In RA. 
ſabmit, and. a little after the Comr- 
71025 come to receive his. Refrg- 
nation, and were ſeated in a Form 


ready for the Ceremony. The | 


King came out in Mcurning, and 


mg ſeem'd quietly to | 


ar the ſight of a form'd»Power | 


ready to take away His, ſunk | 
downs; but being recoverd-to a | 
miſerable #® 
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miſerable Life, the Biſhop of He- 
reford deliver'd the Cauſe of their 
coming. After which Truffe/ a 
Lawyer, and Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons, pronounces a 
Form of rencuncing all Allegiance 
to Edward of Caernarvon; to 
which (as moſt Writers ſay) the 
King made not the leaſt Anſwer, 
but turn'd about, and went out. 
There were Articles alſo exhibited 
againſt him; and his Son with 
much Ceremony choften King 1n 
Weſtminſter-Hall with the full con- 
ſent of the People; which gave 
the occaſion to the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury to chuoſe for the Sub- 
jet of his Sermon, Vox populi, - 
Vox Dei ;, exhorting the People to 
pray for the King they had cho- 
ſen : Thus the Lawyer found out 
a Legal Method for the People to 


_ deprive their K ing of Sovercign- 


ty; andthe Divines Conſecrated 
their mighty Power, in calling 
their Voice, a Divine EleFior. 

G Philip 
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Philip. de Comines in his Third 
Book takes notice, That the 
Great Earl-of Warwick ſubdu'd 
Ergland in Eleven days; and 
King Edward the Fourth reco- 
verd it: in One and twenty, 
Thongh theſe were ſudden Re- 
volucgons, yet the Fortune of 
_ them was diſpos d by many Bat- 
 tels: bur this was as ſndden, yet 
without a Blow. winch inews no 
Forc? to be greater than the 
Fower cf T1»juries 3nd Oppreſſzons, 
For though 1n Proſperity and the 
fol! guſt of Power, this mighty 
Force lying (as it were) in an 
Ambuſla in the Vexed Minds of 
injur'd Sabjects, 1s undiſcern'd 
and ſhghted : And the fatal Pre- 
cedents made by the Errours of 
others, are {ſeldom made uſe of to 
our ſelves; yet when it begins to 
ſkew it ſelf, 1t ſeems no wonder, 
that the united Minds of all con- 
clude for themſelves. But Men 
are fo much their owh Flatterers, 
that 
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that they believe every thing Per- 
manent they wiſh to beſo; and 
Favourites that cannot fub- 
mit to' ſhare a Common Benefit, 
venture at uncertain Advantages, 
and make it a Principle to depend 
more upon Men's Fears than 
Love. By the Mzghty and Ambi- 


tious Miſchiefs and Diſturbances 


are wrought, but the Weak and 
Moderate deſire Peace and Quiet- 

neſs. | 
The unhappy King was now 
kept in Confinement with a ſmall 
allowance, that he-might be de- 
prived of all things, that reſemb- 
led a Princes Condition 3 and ſuf- 
fer d now for his unſteady Errors, 
as much perhaps by the wounding 
refletion of their Memory, as 
by what he endured for them. 
But too late he was taught Truth 
by Miſeryz and faw the Difference 
to loſe thoſe Friends that cou'd 
preſerve him, and keep none bur 
only fuch as could help to deſtroy 
| G& 2 bin, 
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him. Princes ſometimes believe 
that the right of Power ſhould pre- 
ſerve them, notwithſtanding the 
want of Conſcience 1n the uſing 
of -it, But when their Errors 
have contra&ted Enemies, and the 
ſame Errors raiſed Accidents e- 
 nough to give power and oppor- 

tunity to thoſe Enemies, miſguid- 
ed Princes (like this unhappy 
King) will find that ſuch with as 
much want of Conſcience wall 
revenge their Wrongs, as they 
ſhew'd by the Oppreſiton. | 

It now appeard that the 
Graves of Princes are ever near 
their Priſozs, This unhappy one 
above all things deplored, That 
lis Wife, whom he had ever loved, 
wou'd not be got to ſee him. But 
ſhe was now poſſeſſed by her paſ- 
ffon for Mortimer, that all her 
Duty and Vertne was Sacrific'd, 
and her Hzsband was now as much 
her apprehenſion as averſion. 
Mortimer was as jealous as he 
could 
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could be, and never. thought 
himſelf ſafe in his Enjoyments, 
while the K7ng liv d. They cowd 
be inform'd of the murmuring 
whiſpers of their Courſe of Lite, 
and that hard uſage of the K7#g 
proceeded from thence, and 
therefore looked upon the King's 
Death as their only ſecxrity. His 
Keepers were therefore changed 
by the advice of that ready Coun- 
ſellor of miſchief, the Biſhop of 
Hereford for Sir Manrice Berkley, 
in whoſe Cuſtody he was, had 


. been tamper'd with, and not 


found-ready for the intended Vil- 
lany, he was therefore taken from 


Henchworth Caſtle, and committed 


to Sir Thomas Gournez and Sir Fohn 
Matravers, who carry'd him to 
Corf Caſtle a place (fome write) 
that he always declared an appre- 
henſive averſion to; from thence 
to Briſtol, from whence upon 
ſome ſuſpicion of a Plot for his 
eſcape, he was convey'd to Berkley 
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_ Caftle;, where by thoſe barbarons 


Villains he was wretchedly mur- 
thered with a hot Troy, thruſt 
through a Pipe up behind into his 
Bowels; which way they thought 
wou'd perhaps make the leaſt 
diſcovery by what Death he died 5 
though his Groans and Cryes ſuf- 
ficiently proclaim'd the Violence 
ot it. 

Some write, That the Biſhop 
of Hereford by a dark Sentence 1n- 
itigated the Murtherers to haſten 
the Execution by this Linez Ed- 
wardum occidere nolite Timere bo- 
zu eſt : At once giving-them en- 
couragement, and concealing an 
excuſe for himſelf: But Feolefaſti- 
cal Riddles are dangerous, ' and 
ſometimes their Expoſtions of 
1exts. have been no other. 

After thys horrid Execution, 
the Murderers Gourrey and Ma- 
travers expected Rewardsz but 
found the &zcen and Biſhop rea- 
gier rather to threaten and accuſe 

| | them, 
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them, than to own the Service 3 
and were forc'd to fly beyond Sea 
to ſeek ſafety for their loath'd 
Lives. But Gonrzey after three 
years was taken, and ſent to Eng- 
land , 7 nr by the way had- his 
Head ſtruck off. Matravers fled 
into Germany , where in Repen- 
tance he had time to waſt a niſe- 
rable Lite. 

This K7zg Reigned ſomething 
above Eighteen years, and was 
murther'd-1n the 434d. year of his 
Life : His Body was carryed to 
Gloceſter, and there buryed with- 

 outany Ceremony. His CharadFer 
I will reſerve: till I join it with 
Richard the Second ; fince- the 
ſame Methods and Errors in Go- 
vernment workt the ſame Effe&s, : 
and both Princes equally unfor- 
tunate. | 
| The Reigns of Edward the Se- 
cond, and Rzchard the Second 

- (to which I am now proceeding) 
may. be juſtly ſaid to be as Meze- 


ray 
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ray calls the Reign of Herry the 
"Third of «France | The Reign of 
[ 


Favourites] who did enervate a 


his Vertues, and diſpos'd him to. 
looſeneſs and careleſneſs 3 dea-. 


fen'd and confounded him with 


Flatteries, prompting to obſerve 


no Law but his W:Z, while they 
were the Diſpoſers of all things. 
At which many great Men and ©6- 
thers retired difcontented,.. and 
Ictt the Favourite-Miniſters at 
Jarge to purſue. their Ambition, 
and with new Inventions to waſte, 
and pillage the Kirgs Reve- 
Nue. , 
This Deſcription ſaits with the 
beginning of this unfortunate 
King Richard the Second, who af- 
ter the death of his Grandfather, 
that great Prince Edward the 
Third ,, ſucceeded him mn the 
Throne : His Father the Famous 
Black Prince, dying in bis Fa- 
ther's titmez who by contrary Me- 
thods to what they usd, met as 
contrary 
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contrary Fortunes. The Comeli- 
neſs and Beauty of his Perſon 
(exceeding all his Predeceſtors) 
only ſeem'd to Entitle him to a 
Generous Father, and as beauti- 
ful a Mother. But: that promi- 
ſing Perſon, * which might have 


become great AGions, was turned 


to Looſeneſs and' Pleaſures; and 
Flatterers broke in to encourage 
that diflolute Careleſneſs, which 
they found woud be ſuitable to 
his Nature, and their Ambitious 
Defigns. | | 
.. The three chief Favourites and 
Miniſters were Robert Vere Earl of 
Oxford , afterwards Marquiſs of 
Dwublia, and Duke of Ireland: 
Michael” Delapool Eart of Suffolk; 
and Robert Treſilian Lord Chief 
Juſtice. The Duke of Ireland 
ſcem'd the beſt, as hardly he cou'd 
do otherwiſe, being ſet with two 
ſuch Foils ; - but he wanted Ver- 
tue and Courage, without the ex- 
ceſs of Vices of the other two. 
Michael 
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Michael Delapoole was a model of 
complicated Vices; in Peace the 
moſt odiouſly Infolent, in War 
the moſt dejectedly Contempti- 


blez He deſpiſed all methods of 


Puietneſs, and yet was frighted 
i wy leaſt Diſturbance. Treſe 
lian the Chief Juſtice was one that 
never ſhew d his Place or Title by 
any practice, but ready to pro- 
ſtrate all Law. to Occaſion, and 


Fuſtice to Deſigns : His Knowledg 


was Lewdneſs, and his Vertue Vio- 
lexce what others deſign'd he was 
ready to execute, and being kept 
up in this Darkneſs, he grew 
fierce on all things that were caſt 


to him. 


"This Kizg was called Richard 
of Burdeaux, becauſe born ' there, 
the only Son of the Black Praxce. 


By his Grandfather Edward' the 
- Third he was in his Life time de- 


clared his Succeſſor : And after 


his Death was Crowned at We/t- 


#inſter (in the year 1377) by S- 
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mon Sudbury Archbiſhop of 'Cax- 
terbury , with great Solemnity, 
The K7izg being then eleven years 
old. The Duke of Lancaſter, 
and Edmund Farl of Cambridge, 
the King's Uncles, with other 
Lords and Biſhops, were joyned 
in Commiſtion to manage the 
State. | 

The Minority of the King gave 
forcign Princes an Opinion, that 
it was a proper time to attempt 
upon England ; the French firſt 
laid hold on the Occaſion, and 
landed Forces, and did ſome mua(- 
chief, and burnt ſome places near 
the Sea : As about Rye, Poryiſ- 
mouth, Dartmouth, and Plamonth ; 
as alſo, Haſtings and Winchelſea : 


The Scots alſo aſſaulted the Caſtle 


of Berwick, and ' won'1t, but 1t 
was taken again by the Earls of 


. Northumberland and Nottingham, 


and all puttothe Sword, but Ram- 
ſey, who took it by a bold and de- 
ſperate attewpt with a few Men. 

| Theſe 


f 
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O2 Obſervations on the Reigns of 
Theſe troubles occafion'd a 
Parliament to be called at V:/z- 
minſter, where Alice Pearce the 
Concubine to the late King E4- | 
ward the Third was baniſh'd, | 
and all her Goods confiſcated : A 
Tax was ' then given of two 
Tenths of the Clergy, and two 
Fifteenths of the Temporalty : 
Others write the Tax was a Poll 

of four Pence upon every Head 
but which way ſoever it was, e1- 
ther the Levying it, or the Tax it 
ſelf, cauſed a ſudden and ſtrange 
InſurreFion, begun by the infuli- 
on of one Wiat, a Fattious Prieſt, 
uſing theſe Common Notions a- 
gainſt great Men, who had power 

to- opprels others, and ruine the 
meaner ſort to ſupport their 
Greatneſs and Luxuries. This 
ſpread to the City, who gave in- | 
telligence, that they were ready 
to join with the Rabble, that ap- 
peared gather'd from many adja- 
cent Countries. This confuſed 
Body 
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Body choſe one Wat Tyler for 
their Captain , whoſe Aſſiſtants , 
or Privy-Councellers, were Joh: 
Ball, Jack, Straw, and Jack Shep- 
herd. | | 

Blackheath (as they marched 
to London) was their Rendezvous, 
where they appeared to be above 
TThreeſcore Thouſand 3; From 
thence they marched to Lodo, 
declaring themſelves for the King 
and People. | 

When they came to Londor, 
they were received either for Fear 
or Love, with all freedom, and 
treated -as if they ſtrove who 
ſhou'd expreſs themſelves beſt to 
the flatter'd Rebels, who (like 
ſuch a Maſs of Giddineſs got toge- 
ther ) committed nothing but 
Murther and Violence 3 They 
burnt the Savoy, the Duke of 
Lancaſter's Houſe ; they rifled the 
Temple, and deſtroyed the Law- 
Books, expreſſing a Spleen againſt 
any thing. of that Nature 3 Nor 
were 
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94 - Obſ ervations on the Reions of 
were Churches or Religious Hon- 
ſes ſpared 3 the good they pu- 
niſhed, the 111 they cheriſhed, ſet- 
ting all Prifonersat Liberty ; their 
Chief Leader, Tyler, rermembring J 
ſome Puniſhment that his old Ma- 
ſter, Richard Lyon, had inflicted 
on. him, for ſome Crime he had 
committed , without any more 
Tryal or Judgment than what his 
Revenge allowed, cauſed his Head 
to beſtricken off, and carried be- 
forehim on a Spear. Their Num- 
bers were now ſo great, that the 
King.durſt not reſiſt their Entrance 
into the Tower, where they abu- 
ſed his Mother, and took the Arch- 
biſhop of. Carterbury, the Chancel- 
tor, and Lord Treaſurer, and drag- 
ging them to Tower-Hill, there be- 
headed them. 

In the midſt of all theſe Ont- 
rages, the King proclaim'd a Par- 
don to all that woud go quietly 
home ; which the Efex men, and 
ſome others accepted ; . but the 
Np Kentiſh 
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Kentiſh + and others ſtayed with 
their Captain Tyler - So that it 


 ſeem'd as if part of this Rabble 


were not in the ſecret intention 
to ſubvert the Government, and 
throw down all above themſelves 
from Oppreſlion : About 20000. 
continued with their Captain : 
The King looking upon this as 
a good beginning, preſented him- 
ſelf in Perſon before the Rebels, 
and ſpoke to them with all {weet- 
neſs, promiſing them Pardon and 
Favour ; but had ſo rude a re- 
turn from Tyler, that inſtead of 
Submiſhon , he demanded the 
King's Sword; at which the May- 
or of London drew his, and ſtruck 
him to the ground, where he was 
preſently killed. The Rabble 
ſeemd to threaten Revenge 3 
Butgthe City hearing this, and 
thinking it high time to free their 
King and themſelves from Ruine 
and Deſtruction, came to his Re- 
hef with a body of men 3 at 

which 
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which ſight the affrighted Rebets 
yielded, and ſome fled, and de- 
liverd up their Ringleader ; a Sa- 
crifice that ſeldom fails to be made 


by ſach Tumults. Fack, Straw, at | 


his Execution, confeſled their De- 
ſign of deſtroying all that were 
above them in Name or For- 


tune. 


The Kings chief Favourites 


- Now appeared to be :Mzchael Dela- 


poole, made Chaxcellor of Englaxd, 
and after Earl and Duke of Suf- 
folk, Robert de Vere, Marqueſs of 
Dublin, and after Earl of Ire- 
land 5 Alexander Arckbiſhop of 
Tork, and Treflian the Chief Fr- 
ftice. The firſt Teſtimony that 
theſe ſhewed of their Animoſities 
againſt the Methods of a juſt Mi- 
niſter, was the diſplacing Sir R7- 
chard Scroope, Lovd Chancellor , 
who in all things-uſed an impar- 
tial uprightneſs, which was an 
Offence to their looſe and partial 
Dettgns. 


! Benefit, Treſlian was one of thoſe 
ti - 


but againſt their L7ves. 
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© But they did not only ſharpen 
the King's Nature againſt men in 
point of Offices and Employments, 
| The firſt 
appearance of this was by the 
Duke of Lancaſter, whoſe Offer- 
ces were likewiſe from his Vertwes, 
and his Ruine therefore contrived 


by them, and refolv'd by Treſili- 


ax to be done by Form of Law 


the worſt ſort of deſtroying when 


violated 3 but when truly. ob- 
ſerv'd, the beſt defence againſt de- 
rufion. 

There are ſeldom any extrearz 
Proceedings in a Government, but 
there are depraved perſons enough 
in all Conditions ready to ſwim 
with the ſtream, and take the be- 
nefit of any Tide of Fortune: For 
when Miſchief is to be practiſed, | 
Corruption is the Conſequence 3 
and there are always thoſe ready, 
whom -no Conſideration ballances 
in their Natures with Honour and 


thus 
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Obſervations on the Reigns of - 
thus prepared, and cou'd hardly 
want as well-condition'd Informers 
and Faries; Occaſions , preſerved 
from men 1s the {ureſt Cauſe of 
their Vertuez but offered from 
thoſe that ſhould deprelſs it, is the 
Cauſe and Temptation of Villa- 
ny. Crimes were prepared. for 
the Dake, he never committed 5, a 


Jury of Lords were fix'd, and it 
was not only deſignd he ſhou'd 


be arreſted, but his Condemnation 
was as confidently reſolved and 
concluded. 

Theſe things were not ſo (ecret- 
ly contrivid, but the Duke of 
Lancaſter had notice of them, and 
privately retird, or rather fled to 
Pomfret-Caſtle, where he prepar'd 
ro defend himſelf; and already 
Diſcontents grew ſo high, that he 
wanted not aſliſtance for it, and 
grew 1ſo- conſtderable, that the 
Pueen-Mother thought it worthy 
her pains 1n all reſpe&s to -endea- 
vour a Compoſare, which ſhe port 
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&ed, aſſiſted by the apprehenſi- 
on of her So, and the Duty which 
the Duke'of nant; cr ſeem'd yet 
to retain 3 ſothat for this time e- 
very thing was compos'd, unleſs 
their Minds, which once ſhaken 
by indireFneſs and miſtruſt, are 
{eldom ſo purely cleard, but that 
ſome Seeds of Fealouſre lie ready 
to ſpring upon the heat of any 
Difference. Without Truſt, the 
Traffick amongſt Dealers in petty 
things can never be carried on, 
and much leſs the Commerce be- 
tweenPrince and SnbjeFs, without 
Credit. | 
The King now enterd upon 
the afluming the Governmert into 
his own Hands, and from this 
time grew liable to his own Errors, 
appearing wholly regardleſs of all 
his great Relations and Nobitity , 
and only ſeem'd kind to a fondneſs 
of his Chancellor, the Duke of 
Suffolk, and the Duke of Jre- 
land, and their two ſabſervient 
| H 2 Friends, 
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_ Friends, the © Archbiſhop-of Tork 
and Treftlian' the Chiet Juſtice , 
they that had now gain'd the poſ- 
ſeflion of the King's Power and 
Inclination, ſhew'd a great Teſti-' 
mony of their 111 uſe of it, by 
diſpoſing the K7rg againſt his 
brave Uncle the Duke of Glonuce- 
fter, andthe Earls of Warwick and 
Arundel. 

The King was now wholly poſ- 
ſeſt by theſe Favourites, and 1n a 
particular manner.by the Chancel- 
lor Delapoole, whoſe ' mean Birth 
was ſuitable to his Qualities : His 


Fices ſo many, that he was him-_ . | 


ſelf a- Grievance ;, and it ſeem'd 4 
fatal unhappineſs, that the Kzngs'. 
Conſcience ſhou'd be intruſted unto 
ſo bad a Keeper ; but the K7rg was 
as violent in his AfeT7ons as others 
could be in their Diſpleaſares 3; He 
ſeldom regarded what others 
thought, till' neceſſity forced the 
Con(tderation. | 


Theſe 


- Theſe men that both fear*d and 
hated any men of Honour and 
Quality, that might have Intereſt 
to croſs their Deſigns, laid - hold 
of an Occaſion to be rid of one 
of the greateſt, the Duke of Lax- 
caſter,, by aſliſting him with For- 
ces to conquer Spain , which he 
claim'd in right of his Wife Cor- 
ſtance, Daughter and Co-heir of 
Peter ( who was ſurnamed the 
Cruel), King of Caſtile and Leon : 
With very conſiderable Forces he 
faild for Spaiz; He landed at the 
Troyne, and at Compoſte/a met with 
_ the King of Portugal, where a 

Marriage was concluded with his 
Daughter ; and after ſome [rcur- 
feons made into the Countrey of 
Caſtile, a Peace and Marriage was 
alſo effeted between the King of 
Spain's Eldeſt Son, and Katharine 
of Lancaſter ; and ſo reſign'd the 
Title to Spain for a Compoſition, 
by a ſam of Money and a Penſion, 
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This look't hke the feeble Pol:- 
cy of violent ' and felf-intereſted 
Counſellors, which was apphed. to 
Men and not to Things, as if the 
removal of Two or Three that 
oppos'd their Deſigns, took. all 
the Danger away that attended 
them: As long as there were 1n- 
jJured men, they muſt have Ene- 
mies 3- and thar ſafety was no 
way probable but by better Prin- 
ciples and Practices : Beſtdes, there 


were other Lords left behind, 


made Popular by the fame Errors : 
But they defign'd to rune, 1t- they 


cold, all that were 1n their way 3 


and after grew very bulie in de- 
ſioning to murder the Duke of 
Glocefter, every day contriving 
ſome ill, and by their heavy wick- 
edneſs loading their K7rg. 

. Alittle after the Rebellion, the 
King married with Arne, the 
Daughter of the Emperour Charles 
the Fourth, whom he loved paſ[1- 
onately ; for whole ſake he _ d 

the 
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the Daughter of the Duke of 
Mzlan, who was offer d him, and 
with her a Dowry ranch more con- 
{rderable : She liv'd with him. 
Twelve Years, but without 1/e, 
and died at Sheer by Richmond; 
which great loſs made the place e- 
ver hated after by the Kirg, who 
in all things ſhew'd he was a Man 
of erext” Afblnes, which are un- 
fortunate Vertues when wrong 

placed. | 
About this time the K7zg de- 
clared Roger Mortimer his Heir 
and Succefſor, who was the Son' 
of Lionel Dake of Clarezce, Third 
Son of King Edward the Third , 
who was afterwards killed in Ire- 
land: He alſo created his Uncles, 
Edmund of Langley, Duke of 
York, and Thomas of Woodppock,, 
Duke of CO, and his Couſin 
Henry of Bullingbrooke ( Son and 
Heir to his Fourth Uncle, Joh of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter), Earl 
of Derby ; His Coufin Edward 
H 4 Plans 
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Plantagenet (Son and Heir, to his 
Uncle Edmund of Langley Y, he 
created Farl of Rutland; Sir Fobn. 
Holland Earl of Huntington, and; 
Themas Mowbray Earl of Notting- 
ham. ; 

' In the Parliament, in which- 
theſe Creations were made, was. 
exhibited a Charge of many Par- 
ticulars, and of very great Na- 
tures, againſt Chancellor Dela-, 
poole; 1n whith one particular was 
the abuſing and cozening the Kzrg. 
But this had only an Audience, 
and no Examination, which gave 
ſo much offence, that an Aid de- 
manded was demied ; and Rea- 
ſons given, that it was to no pur- - 
pole to give money, when the 1ll 
uſe of 1t was countenanced. 
This ſeem'd a wrong Niethod to 
ask and be denied, and at the 
ſame time neither to have Power 
enough to enforce, nor Obligatt- 
ons to obtain 3 but twas not pro- 
per for his Favourites to tell him 
| they 


| 
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they doubted ſucceſs with his Par- 
liament, ſince that were to own 
ſuch apprehenſrons (prung from their 
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ambitious Errors. Burt Princes are © 


rightly ſaid to be usd like fro- 
ward Children , flatterd, and 
condemn'd never. to hear the 
Truth. 

But the Parliament ſtill preſſed 
the Examination of the Charge 3 
and the Neceility of the King's 
Affairs, concurring with.their im- 
portumity, procured what they ſo 
warmly. iefired: The Cauſe was 
put to ſelected Noblemer to exa- 
mine; and a Subſidy ſeem'd the 
purchaſe: of it, which was after- 
wards granted, 

The Cauſe then being heard by 
his Peers, the Duke of Gloceſter, 
and Earl of Arundel being Two 
of the Judges , he was convic- 
ed , deprived of his Office and 
Chattels, and condemn'd to be 
executed: But all this ſeed ra- 


ther Arguments of Merit , than 


Canſes 
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Cauſes of Puniſhment For the 
King preſently after reſtored hint 
into the former Favour, as if he 
had ſuffer'd for his ſake. Thus as 
Edward the Second received Ga- 
veſton trom Baniſhment , and his 
Sabjeds hate, to his Arms and 
Love; ſo this unfortunate and re- 
ſembling Kzg received this Earl 
of Suffolk from Execution, and 
the Proſecution of his Parltament, 
to-increasd Aﬀetton and Truſt ; 
as1if Crimes found out, and pro- 
ſecated by a Parliament, had been 
the Teſtimonies of Merit, and Ar- 
guments for a Princes Fnvonr : 
Fheſe unſteddy Councils increas'd 
miſtruſt 1n the Snbjef&s, who now 
began to fee they were too light to 
make a Potfure with his Favou- 
rites: And to confirm thetr worſt 
apprehenſions , the Duke of ITre- 
lind, who had been driven away 
by the Diſpleafare that was con- 
trafted againſt him, now return'd 
with equal Credit and Principles 
with 
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with the Earl of Szfolk ; to whom 
alſo joined the Archbiſhop of Tork, 
to ſtrengthen their Power , and 
weaken their K7rg's; for they who 
had influence enongh to make a 
Prince believe their Cauſe to be 
his, might eaſtly carry him on to 
revenge theſe Aftfronts, he now 
aſſnmed to be his own: To this 
belongs the ſame Fate that at- 
tends indirect unſteddy Countels ; 
they muſt be maintained by the 
Rumeor Oppreſhion of thoſe that 
ſuffer'd by them, and no method 
taken for the Preſervation of any, 
but they that merired the Puniſh- 
ment, ; 

The Argument that was, and 
mult be uſed. to decerve Prixces, 
was then enforced by theſe Favorn- 
rite-Miniſters , That the Arrows 
{hot at them , were intended a- 
gainſt the Prince 3 and 'twas but 
a method of Rebellion to confine 
a King , on whom to confer his 
Favour 3 and therefore to _ | 
the 
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the Diſhonour of a Limited Morar- 
chy, he muſt now uſe Power, and 
declare his Truſt in that only. 

With this flattery, they raiſe their 

King to a fatal Confidence in that, 

which muſt in time decerve miſ- 

guided Princes: For perhaps, for 

ſome time, Apprehenſion and Con- 

ſcience may preſerve a ſhew of 
Peace, yet at laſt Errour and Op- 

preſſion will diſturb ſach a weak- 

{etled Calm. 

The K zxg thus rais*'d by Flattery 
-above his Power , and ſharpned by 
falſe Arguments beyond his Na-. 
ture, they proceed ſeemingly to 
at his Cauſe, but really to re- 
venge themſelves; and (like the 
- Other Favourites in King Edward's 
Time ) wrap: their Prizce's Fall 
and Hazard , and their own to- 
gether, while they are only the 
King's Loyal SubjeFs, and the 
Kingdom his and their. own guzl- 
ty Enemies. h 


The 
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The Memory of Suffolk ou | 
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and Condemnation, was the 
Canſe that incited them againſt 
thoſe that were hns gudges , the 
Duke of Gloceſter and others , on 
whoſe Deſtruction they firſt re- 
ſolved, as being the moſt confi- 
derable ; nor feared his near Re- 
lation to the K7zg, for they knew 
their Power was gotten above his 
. Nature or Conſideration. The 
firſt Deſign was to invite Gloceſter 
and others to a Supper in Loxdoy, 
and there murther them 3 which 
(ſome write) was diſcover'd by the | 
Duke to Exton, the then Maycr 
of London 3 and ſo the Miſchief 
was prevented for that time. 
About this time the Earls of 
. Arundel and Nottingham ( who 
were engaged with the Duke of 
Gloceſter, 1n the Tryal and Cen- 
ſure of the Chancellour Suffolk) 
Commanded the Navy 3 and did 
ſo many brave Actions, that all 
mouths were filld with juft Prai-: 
-* : {es 
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ſes 3 the King's only excepted, to 
whom Satisfaction did moſt be- 
long : For at their Return, they 
found ſuch a cold Reception from 
the King, that it ſeem'd they were 
rather forgiven for Miſdemea- 
nours.than receiv'd for Merits: The 
{ſtrangeneſs of his Words told too 
plainly, That prnblick Merit loſt 
its Nature, when the Deſert was 
in the Enemies of his Favourites. 
How much more limited 1s a 
King, by ſuch as inflame him a- 
gain{t the Diſhonour of it 2 He 
muſt neither reward Vertxe , nor 
puniſh }7ce ; his beſt and braveſt 
Snbjects muſt not be eſteem'd, nor 
his worſt queſtion'd nor puniſh'd. 
The Duke of he with as 
much Arbitrary Power as he per- 
{waded the King to affume, put a- 
way his Wife, the Duke of Gloce- 
fter's Daughter z and marryed a 
Vintners,ſomeſay aJoynersDaugh- 
ter: The mjur'd Lady often pe- 
tition'd' the K7zg, but without 
{ſuccels, 
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ſucceſs, her Injury was done by 
a Favourite, where his Nature 
was more tyed than to his own 
Blood : Upon no leſs nouriſh- a 
ment can growing Favourites pro- ; 
ſper, than by their Princes loſs 
of Intereſt and Honour. 

The Duke of Gloceſter, bore 
it not ſo calmy ; but told the 
Duke of Ireland plainly, he 
wou'd revenge it, who from that 
time grew more aſliduous to 
contrive the Deſtruftion of the 
Duke of Gloceffer, but at the 
preſent his pretended Jour- 
ney to Ireland kept all filent, 
which after many delays he ſeem- 
ingly began 3 and was accompa- 
nied 1n great State by the K 7g 
himſelf, the Earl of S»folk, and 
the ready Chief Juſtice Treſelzar. 

But this proved only a — 
through Wales, and ſo about to 
Nottingham, where they enter'd 
in private and black Conſultations. 
The firſt was to deſtroy the Lords ; 

an 
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and for that end ſummon'd the 
Sheriffs of every County 3 and 
plainly asked them what they 
cou'd promiſe againſt the Lords, 
if the King ſhould requize it : 
Their Anſwers were for the moſt 
part, That the Feople were very 
much ſatisfied in their Opinions, 
That. the Lords were lovers of 
their King and Conntry, and there- 
fore durſt promife nothing in that 
matter. | | 

The Tryal was then made to 
pack a Parliament, by contriving 
EleGions as the King ſhould ap- 
point : But this received as cold 
areturn. 

To what a loſe Hazard they 
had now reduced their Kirg, to 
attempt unſucceſsfully to break 
by force, or in a Legal way to 
make the Nation deſtroy it (elf: 
The laſt was without queſtion, the 
moſt dangerous deſign, force may 
entlave for little time, but /avery 
by Law 1s like to endure longer, 
but 
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but the People were not then 
conzen'd enokgh 3 and indeed it 
muſt be the Concurrence of 
ſtrange Accidents, the fairneſs of - | 
an undiſcoverd Diſhmulation, 
and the Opportunity embra- 
ced 1n the ſame Moment , that 
muſt ſo infatuate the People, 
as to make their Ruin their 
Choice. 

The laſt attempt was deſign'd 


kept and ſeem'd to deſerve their 
Places for the Compliance; of 
theſe were ſimmoned the two 
Chief Juſtices Treflian and Bel- 
knap with others, and to them were 
put 2zeries, which might com- 


prehend the ſafety of the Mzni- 


pleaſed belr le. | 
\\The gots were tO compre- 
hend ſo large a Treaſor, that it 
could not miſs to fimd Traiters 
for,by them reſolved,the very Con- 


ſtitution of the Nation was Treaſor. 
[ The 
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SINE 


Fhe firſt four Wweries concern'd 
_ «the Duke of Suffolk molt particu- 
larly, and with him all Favourites: 
For the Caſe was put, Whether the 
Law it ſelf, and the Commmiſſzor for 
his Tryal, did not derogate from 
the Kings Authority ? - and then 
how they were to be proceeded 
with, that procured ſuch a Law ? 
and how they were to be dealt 
with, that provoked the King to 
aſJent to ut ?.. 

The Fifth 2neſtion : What they 
merited that oppos'd the Kings re- 
mitting or releaſing Pezalties, or 
Debts due to him ? 

The fixth, ſeventh, eighth and 
ninth, conſiſted of Queſtions, 
Whether Parliaments could pro- 
ceed upon any buline(s, but ſuch 
as the King ſhould propoſe and 
Itmit by Articles? And whether 
the Lords and Commons aſſembled 
in Parliament- might accuſe any of 


the King's Officers without his 
Leave ? 
The 
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Fhe Tenth was ſingly for the 
Duke of Suffolk, Whether the 
Judgement given in the laft Parlia- 
ment againſt him, were Erroneous 
and Rewocable, 

'Tis improbable, that ſuch que- 
ſtions as theſe ſhou'd be proposd 
to any Perſons, that: had the 
Names of Jeers unlefs there 

ore a received aſſi- 
rance of the Anſwers they wou'd 
give. Accordingly it appear'd, 
for they returned not any anſwer 
doubtingly or modeſtly, but de- 
termined all to be Treaſox, and 
the Offenders worthy the death of 
Traytors. 

The aft Article they refolved 
with as much clearnefs (viz.) That 
the Proceedings and Judgment a- 
oainſt the Juke of Sffolk were 
Erroneous and Revocable ; and ac- 
cordingly deliver'd theſe bald O- 
pinions under their Hands and 
Seals. 


L 3 * I 
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It ſeem'd asif they durſt judge 


no Crime leſs than Treaſon, that 
offended the Miniſters; though 
by their bold Opinions, the Par- 
liament it {elf became the Tray- 
fors, and a Statute Law the Trea- 


on. 

This I ſappoſe was highly ap- 
plauded by the Miniſters, and the 
King flatter'd to believe what ex- 
cellent Servants he had of ſuch 
Judges, by whoſe briskneſs not 
only the Law, but the trouble- 
ſome Conſtitution 1t {elf of the Na- 
tion might be rendred as uſeleſs as 
Arbitrary Power cou'd deſire: 
For if ſach Laws that ſeem'd to 
limit a Kizg, ſhou'd in them- 
ſelves become void for that very 
Cauſe, there could no Law be va- 
11d, but ſuch as pleasd the Sove- 
raign, who was the Judge of his 
own Iafringment ; and then all 
paſt Laws, and Laws to be made, 
would become but proſtituted 
Writings to the Ii of Princes.» 

| Perhaps 
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Perhaps at that time theſe Jud- 
ges had the Character of being 
the moſt »zal, for appearing moſt 
deſperate, giving that great Teſti- 
mony of their Devotion, that 
their Zeal for the Favourites was 
far warmer than for their Conn- 
trey, and involved themſelves in 
their Fortunes by Principles as 
leud as their Deſigns. | 
The King looked upon the O- 
Pinion of. theſe Judges as Auther- 
tick, and of validity enough to 


throw legally into his power the 
Eſtates and Fortunes of thoſe 


. Lords that appearedanoſt Eminent 


againſt his Miniſters 5 and accord- 
ly he began to diſpoſe of their 


ing 
Eſtates among thoſe that he fa- 


voured, preſuming them (with- 
out farther Tryal ) Convicted 
Perſons ; and to maintain this ab- 
ſurdity by a worſe, rais'd Soldiers 
privately, and ſent toſurprize the 
Earl of Arundel. 


- ; ay 
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The Duke of Gloceſter having In- 
telligence of all theſe proceedings, 
got the Biſhop of Loxdap to per- 
{wade the King from ſuch Violen- 
ces; and to afſlure hum that he had 
never had an undutiful thought 


againſt him 5 and intimated how 


much more ſafe and Honou- 
rable it wou'd be for the King 
not to be led by falſe ſaggeſtions 
to ſuch a fatal difference and ſe- 
verity With his beſt and greateſt 
Subjetts. 

The Biſhop performed this, 
with his beſt Skill and Zeal z and 
wrought ſo upon the K7ng, that 
he ſeem'd inclind to a more 
happy Temper ; but the Duke of 
Suffolk, that had all Peace and 
Jaſtice (by which he knew he 
was to have little Benefit, nor 
cou'd be probably ſafe longer than 
while he kept his Kizg in danger) 
quickly nipt the Kzizgs budding 
Gentleneſs, and, hke an untumely 


Froſt, blaſted the ſpringing Hopes 
p- of 
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l. of Peace, falling upon the Bſhop 


with harſh and inſolent Reproofs : 
But the Biſhop not daunted with 


| his Power and Greateſs, boldly 


told him, That 1t was not the Ser- 
vice of his Prince that guided him, 
but his own violent Ambition ; and 
that rather than the Lords ſhon'd 
not be deftroyd, he would 1n- 
volve the Nations in Ruine : Ad- 
ding, That it was eaſte -for ſuch 
abject Spirits as his, to raiſe Tu- 
mults, which muſt be ended by 
the Ruine of the Braveſt ; nor was 
he fit to give Advice, that was 
the chief Incendiary ,, and made a 
Party by his Condemnation, The 


King was ſo angry to ſee his Fa- 


vourite ſo roughly and boldly at- 
tacked, that he commanded the 
Biſhop ont of his ſight. 

In this particular, as in moſt of 
the King's unhappy A7ors, he ap- 
peared againſt H:#zſe/fand his own 
Reaſon, being guided by the Duke 
of Suffolk, who was of a contrary 

I 4 Intereſt, 
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Intereſt, turn'd from his own Na- 
fure and Reaſon, by one that wan- 
ted Sexſe and Bowels; and by this. 
Unſteddineſs, kindled new Vii- 
ſtruſts, the fruitful Nouriſhers of 
Civil Miſchiets. | | 

At this, the Duke of Gloceſter, 
the Earls of Arundel, Warwick, 
and Derby, take Arms; the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and Biſhop of 
Ely (then Lord Chancellour) were 
ſent to the Lords ; who compo- 
ſed Matters ſo well, that the Lords 
agreed to appear before the King 
at Weſtminſter, under the Promiſe 
of Proteon : But retaining their 
uſual Jealouſfies, they recerv d the 
Biſhop of Ely's Aſſurance, That' if 
there were any Danger defign'd 
them, he would give them notice. 
Accordingly he kept his Word; 
and a little before the Lords were 
to come, he gavethem Intelligence | 
of an Ambuſh laid for-them ar the 
Mews, to ſeize them as they came | 
1n: Upan this, the Lords Pird of 

| their 


their -coming 3 which .the King 
wondring at, ask'd the Bifhop of 
Ely, What might be the Reaſon ? 
who boldly told him, . That the 
Lords durſt not truſt him, and had 
diſcover'd the Trap laid for them : 
Of which the Kizg ſcem'd to be 
wholly ignorant, and commanded 
the Sheriffs to ſearchtthe Mews,and 
to kill and carry to Priſon all they 
found conceal'd : But the Thing 
was true , though the Place mi- 
ſtaken ; for the armed Men were 
ſecretly aſſembled at Weſtminſter 
by Sir Richard Bramber , and Sir 
Thomas Trivett ; who percerving 
or being inforn'd of the' Diſcove- 
ry, ſecretly convey'd away their 
Men. 

' It ſeem'd as if the King were 
really ignorant of this that was 
ated by the defperate Miniters, 
who ſhew'd a full Confidence in 
the Power they had with the 
King: And tho' perhaps they ap- - 
prehended the Action tco vile - 

| tru 
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truſt the K img with it, yet they 
did not doubt to bring him toap- 
prove it, tho' never ſo baſe, if 
ſacceſsful enough : Nor hath this 
been an unuſual Method of Pow- 
erful Miniſters and Favourites, to 
contrive Miſchiets for their Prizce 
to approve; knowing that it is ea- 
fier trom the neceſſity of a Thing 
done, to gain an Approbation, than 
a Coxſert to the Attempt of it : For 
a Prince that 1s wholly led by 
them, and wrapt up in their de- 
{perate Counſels and Intereſts , 
may ſcrupleat a thing to be done, 
that he cannot when 'tis effected : 
One is but a 4rfference m Opmion, 
the other 15 a deſertion of his Par- 
tyz he may be free in the firſt, 
but too much involved to be at 
liberty in the latter, 

A Prince in this Condition, has 
not only his own Errours, but the 
weight of theirs to ſtruggle under 3 
and tis impoſſible he ſhou'd make 
any Calculation of his own For- 

. tune, 
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tune, unleſs he were free to exa- 
mine the miſchievous Etfftets of 
thoſe 111 Planets , that he Himſelf 
had raisd to ſuch powerful In- 


* flnences. 


At laſt, upog new Faith and Se- 
curity , the Lords came to the 
_ King at Weſtminſter ;but ſoſtrong- 
ly guarded, that they did not ap- 
pear like Men that came to 'Sub- 
mit or Petition : Accordingly 
they challenged for Traytors the 
Duke of Jreland, the Duke of 


Suffolk , the Archbtſhop of Tork, 


the Chief Juſtice Trefiar, and o- 
thers. The King at that time, 
when Favourites could not ſpeak, 
ſpoke like himſelf (a Kg) and 
with equal Temper and Reaſon, 
ſhew'd the Lords, That if all were 
true they alledged, they had not 
taken the proper way too ſeek for 
Juſtice, by a ſhew of Rebellion 3 
and give that opportunity to the 
licentious Multitude , which per- 
haps might be difficult to take a- 

| gain 
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gain from them : And, after ha- 
ving gently laid before them the 
more proper way for what they 
deſired, he raiſed them from their 
knees, and retired with them. 

All this while, the adverſe Par- 
ty kept ont of the way, apprehen- 
digg , as juſtly they nught, the 
danger of ſuch powerful and en- 
raged Enemies. | 

This Action of the K7zg is que- 
ſnon'd by ſome Hiſtorians, whe- 
ther done out of Apprehenfion, 
or a better Temper : But yet all 
this while that things bore this calm 
face, the Duke of Ireland gathe- 
red Forces, and was met and over- 
thrown by the Earl of Derby near 
Burford : But he that was ſo bold 
in Counſel, ſhew'd httle of Cou- 
rage (when twas needful) in Acti- 
on, and fled himſelf before 'the 
Fight ſcarce began. 

Among many things that were 
taken of the Duke's, in one of his 
Trunks were found Letters mw 

. the 
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the Kirg to haſten his coming to 
London,with what Power he could 


make, where the King wou'd be 


ready to ſhare Fortunes with 
him. | 

Upon the news of the Duke of 
Treland's Defeat, the Duke of Suf- 
folk fledin a Diſguiſe to Calice,and 
never more returned. 

It is a wonder that ever ſuch a 
Man ſhou'd get the aſcendant over 
a Prince; a Man that was pro- 
fuſe of what he coud get 3 and got 
It as willingly by the Spoils of 0- 
thers, as by juſtifiable Ways. He 
was unfit for Peace, by his turbu- 
lent Nature, and wanted Corrage 
to be troubleſome in War. In 
Peace, he was furious 3 1n War,calm; 
never quiet, but when afraid ; at 
all other times intemperate : When 
he was not defigning Viſchyet , 
his Courage or Occaſion fail'd him. 
He never ſeem'd good, but when 
neceflity hindred him from appea- 
ring bad : He had no Fits of a 

. Diſeaſe , 
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Diſeaſe, but livd in a continual 
Leprofie. 

But we have read of other Pre- 
{idents, how worthleſs Men have 
{cru'd themſelves into Princes Fa- 
vours by ſuch Flatteries , that ge- 
nerous Tempers coun'd not creep 
to: For ill Men ſtudy the Nature 
of Princes, good Men their Jnte- 
reſt ; and that which is moſt plea- 
ſant , ſooner prevails than that 
which 1s moſt uſeful. 

The Chief Juſtice Treſlian,with 
others of that FaFion, fled from 
this Storm, and the Krrg retir'd 
to the Tower, while the Lords with 
a great Army march'd towards 
London, and ſhew'd themſelves in 
a form of Battel to the K7irg,who 


lay with his Forces n the Suburbs. 


The King at fir{t ſecni'd te flight 
them, bur at laſt yielded a Treaty. 
The Tower was the place appoin- 
ted; but the Lords firſt made 
what ſearch they pleas'd, and came 
with ſuch Guards as they thought 
fit 3 
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fit 3 at once ſhewing the ſevere 
effets of Miſtruſt and Power ; the 
firſt ſeldom to be cured 3 the laſt, 


as ſeldom us'd with Modeſty: For 


when they came to the Kizg, they 
plainly charg'd him by way of Ac- 
cuſation of the Cortrivarces at Not- 
tingham againſt them's his Letters 
tothe Duke of Ireland ( contrary 
to his Word) to raiſe Forces; the 
Agreement with the French to de- 
liver up iCalicez; and other Grie- 
vances' which the ill Conduct of 
the King's Miniſters had plentitul- 
ly furniſh'd them with. 

At theſe Truths, told by thoſe 
that had Power enough to Re- 
venge, the King inſtead of a De- 
fence, ſunk into a Confeſſion of 
his Errours 5 which ſeem'd at that 
time to make a great Impreſſion on 
theLords,and produced the Agree- 
ment of a meeting at Weſtminſter 
the next day. 

But they were no ſooner gone, 
but the King's Mind was _ d 

d4 
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by Arguments of the common 
frame, That by the Vieeting , he 
wou'd expoſe his Perſor to danger, 
and his Arthority to diminution. 
Which preſently chang 'd the Kzzg, 
and ſhew'd as if a fatal Mtb:lity 
was to purſue him to his end. To 
ſuch dangerous Methods he muſt 
probably be led by the Counſels 
of thoſe, whole deſperate Ambiti- 
ons cou'd permit no directneſs to 
be us d towards their Enemies the 
Publick, Such Miniſters are the 
Conſulters of Moments , ſhutting 
only for a preſent Prefervation, 
and dare not look towards the fu- 
ture; but refer Things to come,to 
the ſame Chance that rais'd them : 
They live tono Rules, but with an 
unhmited readin<c{s wait upon Oc- 
caſton. NT, 

This Alteration 1n the King,raisd 
the Lords to ſuch a rage, that they 
ſent him word, That it ke us'd ſich 
Indirectneſs, they wou'd chooſe a 
New King. Atthis being again 

- ſhaken, 
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S ſhaken, he not only went , but 
he | ſubmitted tro thoſe he had fo 


Ir, enragd before; and ' delivers up 
IN KF that Power, which he was be- 

/S> BE fore counſelld not to diminiſh : 
1 F So that his ill-fimd Comiſels 

lo | made that ' Misfortune ſure . 

alt | which they ſeem'd careful to pre- 

els ; vent, RN , 

t1- | 
to | A Parliament. was preſently 


he Z called, where Treftlian the fa- 
he |- mous ' Chief Juſtice was con- 
Ng | demn'd, and -prefently execu- 
Nn, tedz. as alſo the. other Chief 
U- Juſtzce, Belkrap, and other Jud- 
tO Yes, and ſome baniſhd. The 
Forte grew now ſo high by 

an | their Succeſs , that they exacted 
C- | an Oath from their King, to 
: *become a SubjeF to them ,'and 
d ſubmit to their Government, Thus 
ey when” Errours provoke Force , 
ch | *ts hard for thoſe Jealouſies - 
-4 | that urgd the Attempt of Pow- 
OM K er, 
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er, to ſuffer, it to be usd mo- 
deftly , much leſs to be laid 
down when .obtain'd : And when 
once a State begins to be toſt 
by ſach Commorions , Parties in 
that Tempeit , hike Waves in 
Storms, purſite and daſh out one 
another. 


Within little more- than a 
Year after this, the King grew 
to be One and Twenty ; and 
upon that took an Occaſion , 
when all things ſeem'd a little 
compos'd , to aſſume fill Pow- 
er, I cannot but here remem- | 
ber the CharaFer the Impartial þ 
and Judicions Mezeray gives | 
Fewjs the Eleventh upon his En- 
trance upon the Throne , That 
he was the greateſt Enemy to | 
his own and his Kingdoms Qui- þ 
et 3 one that lov'd his own JI-- 
regular Fancies more than the 
wiſe Laws, and thought the 

greateſt } 
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greateſt Grardenr conſiſted in the 
greateſt Oppreſſcor, pulling down 
great ones to raxſe up the mean- 
eft from nothing,, This, he ſays, 
another calls putting their Kings. 
Hors de Paye 57 that is, out of 
their Mzzority;; he» ſhould have 
ſaid, puttmg them. ovit of their 
Senſe and Reaſon. 


No queſtion the Miniſters were 
ready to welcome him to that 
which they call'd the Exerciſe of 
his Power, when it was rather to 
the Execution of theirs. 


* The firſt praQtite of it was ta- 


| king the Great 'Seal from the Bi- 
| ſhopof Ely (as if remembring his 
# former — and gave it to 


: Wickham , Biſhop of incheſter 


and diſplacd many others; as it 


# by that he ſeem'd to take Seizin 


' Privy-Conncil, 


of hisnew Power 3 ſufpending al- 
fo Gloceſter and Warwick from the 
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The Tide now turn'd. to the 
King who began to return to 
follow thoſe Advices that had 
| brought him:to ſo much hazard 
before ;, And that Intereſt and O- 
pinion which the French had 
_ work 'd themſelves into, appear'd 
in all things to increaſe. The 
Duke of Gloczfter, and the Arch- 
Piſhop of Canterbury had formerly 
tempecr'd the - King with their 
calm and ſure Reaſons; when be- 
ing_enrag'd againit the Lords, he 
{ſwore he woud more willingly 
ſabmit and rely on the Protection 
of France, than thus to be made 
ſervile to thoſe. he ought to com- 
mand. 0197 


'Tis not unworthy of an Ob- 
ſervation , how . frequently the 
French have been prevalent in 
England; and always inſach Prin- 
ce3 Times as have given ſo munch 

; Power 


— ag 


Power to Miniſters and Favourites, 
as made them confiderable enough 
to be corrupted. | 


Philip de Comines ſays, That in 
his Time all the Kizgs of Eng- 


' land's Miniſters, and great Per- 


ſons, had Penſions from Frarce , 
and gave their Acquittances up- 
on every Receipt, which were 
to 'be ſeen in the Chamber of 
Paris. | 


Haſtings, the Lord great Char- 
berlain, was the only great Per- 
ſon that was hardly perſwaded to ' 
become a Penſfioner of France , 
and that retus'd to give any Ac- 
quittance for what he recev d. 
The ſame Hiſtorian ſays, That he 
was the only man that perſwaded 
him to it, and had firit perfſwa- 
ded him to be fo to Charles Dake 
of Burgundy ; and when Cleret 
was ſent by King Lewis, with a 

= Preſent 


0 
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Prefent of coco Crowns , and 
deſired his Acquittance for his 
Diſcharge, as he .had recciv'd it 
from the Chancellor and the Ad- 
miral : He anſwer'd, the Gift pro- 
ceeded from his Maſter's Liberalj- 
ty, not his Requeſt : If he deſi- 
red he ſhou'd receive it, he night 
put it in his Sleeve 3; other Te- 
{timonial he ſhou'd 'get none of 
him ; for he wou'd not that any 
. ſhou'd ſay, That the Lord Cham- 
berlain was Penſioner to the French 
King, nor that his Acquittance 
ſhou'd be found in the Chamber 
of Accounts. | The King of France 
was angry with Cleret for bring- 
ing no Acquittance 5 bnt ever 
after preferr'd the Lord Cham- 
berlain in his Eſteem before all 
the King of Ergland's other Ser- 
vants. 


I cannot diſcern much Reaſon 
for t 3 There' ſeems little Ditfe- 
_- rence 
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rence to me between one that is 


_ careleſly, and another that is cauts 


tioully diſhoneſt: And thoſe Mj- 
niſters _—_ forgot the. Drtereſt 
of Ergland tor their own, to let 
them ſhare in our Afﬀairs and 
Councils The People judz 


rightinthis, and Parliaments (as 


Cemines obſerves ) were never 
corrupted in themſelves and Judg- 
ments, and alway: -perceiv'd the 
Diflinulation of the French 3 and 
in another place ſays, they were 
always willing to grant Aids a- 
ainſt France; for they con'd not 
deceivd by Demonſtration : 
which ſhew'd the Difference in 
our Methods ' and Conſtitution 
from theirs: Our Laws are ſuita- 
ble to our ztereſt, and our [te- 
reſt ſecur'd by our Laws 5 Our Fa- 


ſhions and manner of. Expences , - 


ſhou'd be applicable to the Con- 
ſamption of our own ProduGtt- 
ons, The French differ from the 
K 4 firſt 
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firſt 3 and their Fancies are the 
only Meaſures of the laſt: They 
are-not capable to Jive after the 
Methods of our Intereſt, but we 
may quit ours. to afliſt theirs : 
France can be but of little uſe to 
us, but we may be of too much to 
them : They may receive, but can 
bring no advantage. They have 
reaſon then to be always aZ7ze, 
to keep an Intereſt here by private 
means, fince 'twere vain to- hope 
it by publick ones 3 and Cardinal 
Richelien well underſtood theſe 
Truths} when he call'd England 
their I»dzes, 


About this time Gxzdo Earl of 
St. Paul was ſent by Charles the 
French- King, to: vilit and com- 

plemenit” King Richard and his 
Deen, The Ear]; according to 
the ready Confidence of the 
French, became Connſellor : For 
pne day the King diſcourſing with 


him, 
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| him, he complain'd of. the Duke 


of Glocefter , and in particular, 
that he did paſſionately endea- 
vour to diſturb the Peace be- 
tween England and France. The 
Farl preſently gave Seutence a- 
gainſt the Duke, and told the 


| King plainly, he was not fit to 


live : For when a Subje& was 
grown ſo great , a Prince was 
no longer ſafe; and if he meant 
to ſecure himſelf againſt Danger, 
the ſureſt way was to deſtroy thoſe 
from whence it might ſo eaſily 
Come. | 


" This Advice blew the King's 
Anger into a Flame 3 and he 
began to expreſs to ſome of his 
great men , his Diſpleafure a- 
gainſt the Duke of Gloceſter 3 
but . he found mn them. all, an 
high Opinion of. the Duke's Ho- 
nour and Vertue: ' So that the 


King began to calm” again, and 


| ſhew'd 


. 
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ſhew'd as if Cruelty had not its 
fall ſpring from his own Na- 
ture, but ſwelPd as it was nou- 


riſh'd by the Streams of other 
Councils. 


For 'after this ':2 vas again 
raisd by the Advices of *the 
Earls "of Halla: and Naotting- 
haxz , to contrive the 2ckructt- 
on of the Duke of Gloceſter : 
And commonly as the Advice 
of ill men tends to the worſt 
things, ſo generally they ſug- 
gelt the worſt way of doing 
them, | | 


The Duke of | Gloceſter was 
then at his Houſe in Play in 
Efex , whither the King was 
invited , or rather invited him- 
ſelf, and with all Teſtimonies 
of Reſpet and Kindneſs moſt 
ſplendidly feaſted. This was 
judgd a proper time for the 
Deſign 3 


5 
t 
IS 
e 
3 


Deſign 3 and as the Duke wait- 
ed upon the Kirg, to bring him 


going, he was feizd by a Com- 


pany of arm'd men laid ſecretly 
for him, and ſo hurried blind: 
fold to the Thames, and in a 
Veſle] ready prepard., carried 
to Calice, and there ſhortly 
after ſtrangled : Either thought 
too Guilty and Popular, or not 
Guilty; enough to: be brought 
to a publick Tryal. And as the 
wicked Adviſers perſwaded his 
taking by the breach of Hoſpitalit 
(the baſeſt way of Treachery), ſo 
they continued in the peculiar 
Methods of Miſchief, to contrive 
his Death by the moſt hated way 
of private Murther. | 


Within a” Day or two after, 
the King invited the Earl of 
Warwick to Dinner, and in the 
midſt of all ſhews of Kindneſs, 
ſent him «0. Priſon, and mn 

| ar 
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Earl of Arn:z42! and his. Son. 
The | Dukes .of Lancaſter and 
Tork being thus alarm'd, gather'd. 
Forces together 3 but upon the 
Promiſe of a Parliament , and 
Legal Proceedings, with many 
Excuſes for what had been done, 
they diſmiſs d their. Forces , and 
came up to attend at Parliament 3 
where Sir Fohn Buſhy, Sir Willi- 
ane Bagott, and Sir Henry green, 
appear'd buſie Miniſters for the 
King : Sir - Buſhy was made 
Speaker, and by his and their aſ- 
ſiduous Endeavours , corrupting 
ſome by Fears , and others by 
Benefits, the Charters of Pardon, 
formerly granted by the King, 


_ were annulld and made void. 


The Prelates perceiving what 
way was made for taking away 
of Lives , conſtituted Sir Hewry 
Percy their Procurator , and. ab- 
ſented themſelves ., that they 
might ' not. be » preſent at any 

| Sentence 


7 
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Sentence of Blood ; a Preſident 
ever to be remembred. for the 


"Honour of their Calling. 


Then follow'd , as was expe- 
ted , the Death of the Earl of 
Arundel , the perpetual Impriſon- 
ment of the Earl of Warwick 
in the Iſle of Mar, the Death of 
the Duke of Gloceſter { above- 
mention'd) ,* the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury arraign'd for Execu- 
ting the Commitllion againſt M;- 
chael. Delapoole , the Lord Cob- 


ham baniſhed into the Iſle of 


Wight, Sir Reginald Cobham con- 
demn'd to Death for being for- 
merly appointed by the Lords in 
the King's Minority, to be one of 
his Governours. 


. Theſe Cruel Succeſſes fur- 
mſhed ' Arguments to thoſe new 
Upſtart Miniſters, Buſhy, Bagott, 
and Greez , to infuſe into the 

King 
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King how mulch more ſafe he 
was . by Cruelty than gentle 
means, -and how much more 
ſecure by Fear than Love. Nor 
are other Connfels to: be expe- 
&ed from ſuch Men, equally 
Jow and mean .in their Minds , 
as 1n ther Extractions, made 
greedy from their Poverty, and 
ambitions from their Meannefſs ; 
neither endued with their Minds 
and Fortunes to think of Prin- 
ciples : Power was their Juſtice, 
- .. hl their Prudence, and Op- 
portunity the Providence. 


The King. was now poſleſs'd 
with the Opinion , That he 
was in a Condition to- diſpoſe, 
as he pleasd , of thoſe that 
durit diſhke his Aﬀtfons, and 
that. Jus VWiZ7 might now be- 


come the Law. But the preſent 


Proſpect of Things commonly 
geccives thoſe that are willing 
onely 
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he | onely to believe the Whiſper- 
ers of their own Inclnations 5 + 


= and becauſe they ſee nothing at 
for | the preſent. ſpring up , they 
De- forget that the Roots grow un- 


* | diſcernd. And no Queſtiog 

| the King in that Conjundare of 

de || Time , - thought every Cloud 

{ diſpersd, and purſued all thoſe 

CG. | fatal ways that miſtaken Flattery 
ids | cou'd guide him in. 


But a particular Accident made 
1 | way for a general and fatal Re- 
P” | volution. The Duke of Here. 
ford one day diſcourſing with the 
Duke of Norfo/k, complain'd how 
much the King was nuſguided b 
- || menn and bafe Counſcyors, ſach 
2 | as fought their own private Inte- 
1d | reſt, and not the publick Good ;. 
= | and fear that the Kizg, follow- 
| ing ſuch Councels, would fo loſe 
ty | the Hearts cf his People, that it 
A might prove dangerous to him : 
le Aſſuing 
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Afſuring him, that no private dil- 
pleaſure urg'd him to * ſay this, 
but meerly his love to his K7g 
and Conntry; and therefore de- 
fir'd the Duke, being one of the |} 
W--gs Cabinet-Conncil, to lay | 
theſe things before him, which | 
might prove of 111 Conſequence if | 


- centinued. The Duke 'of Nor- | 


folk ſeemed not to diſlike what | 


had been ſaid, but ſo repreſented | 


it to the King, that he turnd it | 
rather to an Accufation, than a | 
Counſel : The King, that could | 
not endure to hear unpleaſant | 
Truths, and at that Inſtant look- | 
ing upon himſelf as above the | 
mean Conſideration of publick 
Notions, fo reſented the' boldneſs | 
of the Duke of Hereford, that he | 
ſummon'd him to anſwer this (that | 
now became*his Charge) before 
the Council ,., where the Duke 
confirmed his Information, which 


was deny'd by the Duke -of He- 


re ford 
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reford, owning all that he had 
ſaid 5 but the Duke of Norfolk 
maintaining the Accuſation, the 
Combat was demanded, and atlen- 
ted to, and the day appointed by 
the King : At which time both 
the Dukes appear*'d arm'd, and 
being juſt ready to be engag'd, 


| they were ſtopt by the Kzrg, 


and Baniſhment pronounced 
againſt both the Dukes : The 
Duke of Norfolk dyed ſud- 
denly after at FVerice, having en- 
joy'd no great Benefit by thoſe 
Violences he ſo precipitately en- 
gaged in, 


A little after dyed John of 
of Gaunt, Father tothe Duke of 
Hereford, and fourth Son of Ed- 
ward the Third 3 after whoſe 


death the Dutchy of Lancaſter fell 


| to this Dukes being his eldeſt-Son. 


| nion of Power and Security, ated 
: | 


But the King in his deceiv'd of1- 


the 
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the moſt probale means to ſhake 
both z ſeizing all the Duke's 
New-deicended Eſtate into his 


- own hands, and endeavour'd to 


make his Bamiſhment perpetual] : 
Revoking all his Letters Pa- 
tents, to prevent the ſuing out 
the Livery for thoſe Lands du- 
ring his Baniſhment. 


If this be well confider'd, tis 
1impoſitble a K izg ſhonld do it 
purely from his own advice : 


. Firſt, he enragd a Perſon that 


could only be a conſiderable 
Enemy 5 tis Popularity gave him 
an Intereſt in Power, and his 


| Deſcent from a King, the Pre- 


tence to uſeit. This could beno 
Motive from right Reaſo: to urge 
the King to do ſuch an imprudent 
Injuſtice ; he was above the Tem- 
ptation of a private Eſtate, but 
his Miniſters were tempted by it, 
tollowing the uſfnal Methods of 
their 
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their Counſels, by no Conſfide- 
rations but Revenge and Inte- 
reſt 5 as if their Safeties were 
grounded upon nothing ſo much 
as their Princes Hazard, and 
their Advantages upon his Pre- 
Judice, 


As the Teſtimony of the pre- 
valency of theſe Connſellors, 


the Kizg left all the Buſineſs to. 


them, and gave himſelf up 
wholly to Sloth and Pleaſure; 
The imitation ſpread into Lux#- 
ry and Effeminacy, and the King 
thought it was the Teſtimony of 
Arbitrary Power to live uncontrol- 
led to ſuch a looſe Condition ; all 
Power, but this ſhadow of it, 
was exercisd by his Miniſters, 
who now depreſs'd all Perſons of 
either Conrage or Honour, A Va- 
hant Man was counted dangerous, 
and a Wiſe Man: Mutinous 3 and 
every.one was made perceive, that 
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'twas eaſier to proſper by follow- 
ing their Princes Humour, than 
to purſue his Intereſt and Ho- 


aAour. 


The Miniſters being grown in- 
to Abſolute power, thought of no- 
thing but how to fatisfie their 
greedy Ambitions: They pre- 
tended to get all for the K7rg, 
the ſure way to convey it to 


- thernſelvess And indeed his 


Gifts were ſo large to them, 
that they brought him«nto more | 
wants, than ever the Wars of || 
his brave Arceſtors could reduce | 
them to3 and usd more unjuſt | 
Inventions to ſupply his private 
uſe, than they needed publick | 
Aſliſtances to ſupport the [ztereſt | 
and Hononr of it. But Edward | 
the Firſt and Edward the Third 
had a leſs Burthen, and Charge 
to ſupport : They had a King- 
dom and no Favourites ; the firſt 
- Was 


= 
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was not capable to fatisfie the 
latter. For at this time,- without 
any publick occaſion , ſtrange 
ways were u1sd to levy Money; 
ſometimes Pole-money was exact- 
ed of , every Religious Perſon, 
and Secular Prieſt : ſometime s\nms 
were drawn from the People 
under the name of Benevolexce 5 
ſometimes Money borrow'd by 
Privy Seals. Then Commiſſioners 
ſent to all Sheriffs and Corporati- 
onus, declaring the Kizg's High 
Diſpleaſure tor the kindneſs they 


{ teſtified to the Duke of Gloceſter, 


the Earls of Arundel and War- 
wick, and for this affecthon 
ſhew'd to the King's Enemies, 
his Pardon was to be obtain'd 
by heavy Fines, or rather Taxes 
laid upon them. The Commons 
were bound by new-invented 
Oaths, to perform what they en- 
gagd to, and black Charters 
| 9 Scaled 
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Sealed and Deliverd to the 
King's uſe, whereby their Lz- 
berty might be as well taken a- 
way, as thew Properties had 
been. 


By ſuch Connſels as theſe the 
SubjeFs were turn'd to Slaves, 
and made waiters upon any Op- 
portunities to ſhake off their 
Fetters : The King made ,be- 
heve he govern'd molt, when 
he had none to Govern: For 
Slaves are not 1n the Buſineſs of | 
Mankind ; their Thoughts are | 
fix'd upon Revenge and Freedozr, 
and hke diſtemper'd Men, ſel- | 
dom return to their former Coxz- | 


poſures. 


The firſt occaſion that prov'd | 
this true, was a Rebellion that | 
broke out in Trelazd; the op- | 
portunity of which Dzverſcon | 

tavourd |} 
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favour'd the Earl of North- 
berland to gather Forces in the 
North. And others of the Novi- 
lity and People, weary of their Op- 
preſſions, ' reſolvd in the King's 
abſence to attempt ſome relict 3 
and fixt upon the Duke of He- 
reford, as the proper Inſtrument 
to act by : His Bamiſhment, that 
the Kirg delignd to make per- 
petual, was the Cauſe of that 
miſchief , which he believ'd he 
ſhould prevent by it. He now 
became the Center, to which 
all other Diſconterts tended; to 
whom now reſorted many of 
his former Friends, and o- 
thers whom Oppreſſzo» now made 
{0. | 


Among theſe the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury was the Chiet; 
*who 1n Speech to the Duke of 
Hereford laid open their Grie- 


L 4 Dances, 
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Vances, and Deſires > {ummm 
up- all the. Mzſchiefs and Mi/: 
fortunes of an unſteady Govern- 
ment, the Contempt it ſpread a- 
broad, and Oppreſſion at home; 
not Slaves to their Prince, but to 
his Favourites; and that Peace 
ander their Extortions - was 
more chargeable than War : The 
Expence of their Riots and 
Ambitions needed more Projects 
and Taxes to maintain them, 
than the Defence and Support of 
the Government it ſelf requird : 
By their Cruelties moſt of the 
Nobility were deſtroyed, and the 
Commonalty waſted 5 concluding 
with imploring the Duke to 
pity the Oppreſſion of his 
Conntrey, and to animate thoſe 
that were ready to redeem 
themſclves from Slavery, by his Va- 
lour and Conduct. 


The 


1e 
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The Duke of Lancaſter need- 
ed\\not the force of Eloquence 
to perſwade him ; the loſs of 
his Uncles, his Baniſhment , the 


 Imprifonment of his Children , 


and the loſs of his Eſtate, were 
powerful Exciters enough to lay 
hold on any Opportunity to re- 
venge all his -Wrongs: To all 
which was added the perſwa- 
five Temptation of a Crown 3 
and ftre there could be no 
more powerful | Motives , than 
by one way at once to fatis- 
fie both his Ambition and Re- 
VCnge. 


Theſe Confederations, and the 
depending on the Peoples Af- 
feFions to a Change (being wea- 
ried with Oppreſtion ) made him 
venture to land with a very 
{mall Force in York ſhire. At firſt 
he gave out, That he came only 

| to 
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to recover his Inheritance , and 
quickly found his utmoſt Expe- 
Gation anſwerd; for his ſmall 
Troop preſently encreas'd to an 
Army. Many of the Nobility 
that came 1n to him, took an Oath 
of him, That no bodily harm 
ſhould be done to King: Richard; | 
as if a Conqueſt and a Crown | 
woud preſerve that Sincerity that | 


was 1nconfiſtent with it ; or that | 


the Modeſty profeſs?d, when | 
ſomething was to be obtaind, | 
ſhould continue after the Acqui- 
fttion. 


The Duke finding every thing 
more ſucceſsful than almoſt he 
could hope, purſued that Fortune 
which ſo proſperouſly invited 
him, and haſted with his ſtill- 
encreafing Forces to Loxdox, where 
he found a Reception ſintable to | 
uſual Joy, that diſcontented Peo- | 
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ple ſhew in Alterations. He was 
receiv'd in Triumph without Vi- 
ory , and with all the Teſtimo- 
nies of Zeal and Duty which 
flattering Crowds cou'd pay their 
lawful Prizce and Soveraign; Pa- 
geants and rich Preſents enter- 
taind him; and all the fulſome 
Praiſes that could be invented, 
and as many contumelious Re- 
proaches on their King: All Te- 
Stmonies of Allegiance ſeem'd loſt ; 
the modeſt Mask was now taken 
off, and War proclaim'd againſt 
King Richard and his Adhe- 
rents. 


The Duke of York in the mean 
time tried to raiſe Forces3 but 
found a general Reſolution in 
all People, not to be Enemies to 
the Duke of Laxcaifer. The 
Favourites, that were ative and 
bold in Proſperity , ſhew'd that 
neither 
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neither their Skill nor their Du- 
ty , was to ſtruggle with Diff- 
culties 5 nor had they either In- 
tereſt or Reputation, if they had 
attempted it : They were always 
dead Weights upon their Price, 
and, hke the nature of it, hung 
heavieſt upon weak Condztions. 
Buſhy and Greene were purſued 
to Briffol, and there taken ; 
fatal place to haſty Þavorrites. 
They were eagerly purſu'd by 
the flattering Fury of the Peo- 
ple; and perhaps there were 
ſome among them , that before, 
in the Proſperity of theſe Favon- 
rites, made as pailtonate Profeſ- 
fions of a contrary Devotion. 
Bagott eſcap'd into Ireland, and 
ſav'd himſelf trom the preſent 
Execution. The Lord Scroop, 
Lord Treafurer, with Buſhy .and 
Greene that were taken, loſt their 
Heads. 


Theſe 
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Theſe ſudden Executions were 
but the uſual Conſequences of 
violent Changes : All new-got- 
ten Power 1s commonly endea- 
vour'd to be preſervd by De- 
ſtruction 3 and the Execution of 
the Unfortunate ,. is calld a_Ju- 
ſtice. 


King Richard was at this time 
in Ireland, where the news 'came 
to him of the Duke's landing in 
England, and his ſucceſsful Pro- 
ceedings. The news increasd 
by coming , and every Circum- 
ſcance grew enlargd 3 ſo that it 
appear'd the blackeſt and- moſt 
portentous Storm that ever ga- 
ther'd in the ful Sun-ſhine of 
a Prince, which his Favourites aſ- 
ſur'd him cou'd be ſubject to: no 
Eclipſe, 


The 
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The contrary appear'd to this 
unfortunate Keg, 'who was then 
engag'd in Troubles in Irelard : 
After ſome time, he prepar'd for 
England, having firſt imprifon'd 
the Sons of the Dukes of Lan- 
caſter and Gloceſter , in Trim-Ca- 
ſtle, and took with him the 
Dukes of Surrey, Aumarl, and 
Exeter, and the Biſhops of Lor- 
don, Lincoln, and Carliſle. | 


The Earl of Salzsbury was 


ſent before to rare an Army, 
which he did in Corzwal; but the 
King failing to come within the 
time he promisd, they all dif- 
courag d, went home. This de- 
lay was attributed to the Counſel 
of the Duke of Armarl, who per- 
haps had more mind to ſee things 
determin'd by the Fortune of 
others, 
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others, than by hazarding lus 
OWN. | 


After this, the King Lands 
in Wales, where he found the 
ſtream turning from him, and 
every Place of ſtrength ſubmit- 
ting to the Duke of Laxcaſter. 
He knew not what Courſe to 
ſteer, but wandred to Conway- 
Caſtle, where the Earl of Wor- 
ceifer, Steward to the King's 
Houſhold, (as if finding a fitting 
time to remember the proclaj- 
ming his Brother, the Duke of 
Northumberland, Traytor) broke 


| his Staff of Office openly in 
| the Hall, before - the Kzzg's 
| Servants; and with Advice to 


them to be as baſe as himſelf, 
went avowedly to the Duke : 
The reſt followed his Example 
and thoſe that ſeem'd the moſt 
eagerly Loyal , became now the. 
moſt 
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moſt violently Rebellious, And 
[tis improbable that thoſe, who 
with unlimited Flattery for their 
Tntereſt and ' Ambition , had per- 
{waded their Prizce 1nto the 
dangerous Attempt of . Abſo- 
Iute Power , ſhould in any turn 
of Fortune, or ſhock of Dan- 
ger, retain any limited Princj- 
ples. The true Intereſt of a Prince, 
retains the Iztereſt of- others ; 
but the Irteres# of private Men, 
excludes the Princes. We have 
heard, 'tis true, of ſome that have 


| been ſucceſsful in ſuch unjnſt and 


dangerous Attempts ; but the Ex- 
amples have been very few, that 
have not been fatal at laſt 5 and 
there are ſo many of the contra- 
ry, that the Compariſon» would 
convince any , That the juſt [;- 
mits within a Nation's Conſtituti- 
on, aremuch more ſafe, as well as 
glorious, 

King 
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, King Richard had now cauſe to 
make ſuch fad Reflefions, and by 
the want of Power inſtructed to la- 
ment the attempting of too much : 
He faw himſelf forſake» by thoſe 
whom he ſhould have for/ook be- 


YT fore ; He now felt ſeverely the 


want of that 7ruſ# and Confidence 
that he had deſtroy'd; and ſeem'd 
not forſaken of his People, but to 
have forſook them before ; He had 
forc'd them all to be in the nature 
of 7raytors, and compell'd them to 
purchaſe, as it were, the name of 
Subjefts,while there were norie that 
ſeem'd fo to him, but thoſe' that 
needed Pardon the moſt,ſfuch as had 
counſell'd him to the Rxiz that now 
fell upon him. 

He had been ſo long accuſtomed 
to follow the Counſel of others, that 
heknew not now the way to uſe 
his own: He had too long fol- 
lowed the mean and eafie ways of 
Tadirefineſs. Virtuous and ſteddy 
Actions in the undiſturbed part of 

M Life, 
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Life, give power in Extremity ; 
and the memory of-what was Great 
and Good, gives boldneſs to ſuch a 
Mind to claim Sxcceſs in the worſt 
condition :; But the memory of 1 
jaries and Tnjuſtice done to others, 
ſhakes ZZopes and Expectations 
in a dangerous Eſtate. This he 
ſhewed, by diſcharging his Army, 
rather than bravely uſing them ; 
as if he believ'd it impoſlible to re- 
cover Power now, ſince he had uſed 
it ſo ul before. | WW, 

The next thing that ſeem'd beſt, 
was to have retired till a better oc- 
cafion was oftered ; for nothing is 
more wvarzo#s or violent, than the 
{ſtream of Mens minds, with gree- 
dineſs attefting Change, and hurri- 
ed by Expedations (that are ſeldom 
anſwered) to be eas'd from all for- 
mer Grievances and Oppreſſions ; and 
every one that aſliſted in the A4/ze- 
ration, looks upon himſelt as a par- 
ticular Objeft of Reward; never con- 
ſidering ,, that mew-gotten Power 
needs 
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needs more to ſecure it; than the 
Eaſe of People will allow;and when 
deceiv'd in that, they begin to ſtag- 
ger, and at laſt grow to-repent the 
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Blood and Money the 'expenceful 
Change had coſt, and ready upon 
any occaſion to revenge their mi» 
ftaken Errours. And perhaps King 
| Richard might have 1hop'd as tnuch 
| in ſometime, as the'Duke of; Lax» 
, caſter then found. * ii: | 
But' there were ſome who pro- 
bably had before appear'd moſt vie 
olently Loyal, who. now advis'd 
their ſti/l-abuſed Kingrto the laſt 
and worſt. way , and'tacrific'd: Zim 
for their own .Peace; telling, per: 
haps, That «fortunate Princes ſel- 
dom found Prote#ou abroad, but 
were kept only as a Compoſition with 
their ſucceſsful Enemies. And tho 
he had {o near Relation: to the. King 
of France', yet Ties by Marriage 
were no Obſtacle.to their 7/ſe of 
Intereſt, but rather a Shelter for 
the more -#nſu/pefted Defizus. And 
M 2 he 
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he would accordingly find, that 
he would be the Sacrifice of yew 
Alliances, and then 'twould be too 
late to expect - ſuch Conditions 
from the Duke of Lancaſter, which 


probably he might not hope for. 


Theſe falſe Reaſons were perhaps 
uſed to him'by ſuch as could znot 
at a leſs rate reconcile themſelves 
to the Duke of Lancaſter, than by 
betraying their Maſter into his 


hands; for nothing could be more 


improbable,thanthat he who had the 
Power,ſhould by Conditions preſerve 
him who had aRight to it,while nei- 
ther was'capable to truſt the others 
Mercy : Yet this vain Counſel was 
followed ; and, as if to improve it 
by Tztelligence with the Duke of 


Lancafter, the Duke of Northum- | 


berland was ent to the King, to af 
ſure him, that the Dake would pay 
him all hamble Obedience, and only 
defir'd a Parliament ſhould be cal- 
led at Weſtminſter, to ſettle the /ha- 
ken Afﬀairs of the Nation, . 
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» The #ing muſt then perceive 
how he was forſaken by thoſe who 
before had fo much flatter'd him 
with their exceſive Love and Loy- 
alty: and it ſeem'd a juſt inſtructt- 
on to ſuſpect the violent Profeſſions 
of any that have no, reſtraint by 
Principles in a fortunate Condition : 
They that want Yirtue, and pro- 
feſs Love, ſhould rather cauſe /u/pi- 
cion than belief ; eſpecially when 
'tis addreſſed where Power and 7- 
tereſt may invite it : But the Love 
of abſolute Greatneſs in Opinion, more 
than real and true Greatneſs in it 
ſelf, has hindred Prixces from ſee- 
ing the Defets and De/igns of mzan 
and interrupted Flatterers ; ſuch as 
believe their Prince has never Pow- 
er enough, unleſs it appears. by the 


 Oppreſſion of others, and (like theſe 
in this unhappy King's time) fall 


from their Profeſſions, as he decli- 
ned in Power » But I have read of 
ſome (tho but a few) who govern= 
ed themſelves by Principles in 

M 3 their 
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their Prince's Proſperity,and guided: 
by the fame Y7r7e, have not forfa- 
ken him in Adwverfity. 

The Xing in ſome- meaſure yet 
made a right ReflefFion on his Con- 


_ dition; tor he thought 'twas in 


vain to hope that the Conqueror 
would reſtore him the Powe? he had 
gotten, and therefore only to the 
Duke of Northumberland propoſed 
for himſelf a retir'd and quiet Condi- 
ti01 : But he wasas much miſtaken 
to hope that, as he gueſſed right to 
expect the other. But when the 
Duke met the Xing at Flint-Caſtle, 
he ſeem'd to pay him all Reverence 
due toa Xing ; and told him, Ze 
only ated what he had done for the 
recovery of his Eſtate and Poſſeſſtons. 


- But this was only that falſe Forma- 


lity, that if men uſe in obtaining, 
and ſeldom perform when they 
have obtained; for fuch Modeſty is 
laid aſide by Succeſs, and Fuſtice 
grown uſeleis, .when Power is fully 
poſſeſſed ; for preſently after the 
| | King 
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Xing was ſecured, and in the con- 
dition of a Priſoxer carried to Loy- 
don ; yet in His Name a Parliament 

was preſently called. | 
The Xing now found the unhap- . 
py Truth, - That uſually mens Pro- 
fefſions are but the produtt of their 
preſent Conditions, not of their In- 
tentions; and perhaps in a low eſtate 
they may wiſh and defire within mo- 
deſt limits : but the violence of over- 
whelming Power breaking over the 
former bounds, overthrow all mean 
and level thoughts. Perhaps the Xing 
might now make fuch ſevere Re- 
flettions on his paſt Actions, ſeldom 
regarding his Profeſtons when he 
had Power or Opportunity to violate 
them ; he could not but be preft 
with the memory of his anhoſpita- 
ble Treachery to the Duke of Glo- 
ceſter, and the Earl of Warwick , 
and mult with deteſtation remem- 
ber thoſe Counſellors of Falſeneſs 
and Zudireftneſs, which once de- 
flroy'd his Happineſs, and now ag- 
M 4 gravated 
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gravated his Miſery. He now faw 
their violent and loyal flatteries 
were meant for their own Intereſt, 
not for Hs ; and that ſuch mean 
things, like other Juſefts, live with 
a little Warmth, but ſhrink at any 
Change of Weather. 

The Duke of 7ork, that was en- 
truſted with the Goverzmen!,during 
King Richard's abſence in Jreland , 
was become the Duke of Lancaſter's 
chief Adviſer of the Methods he 
was now to take, which was as vio- 
lent as his fogotten Duty requird 
to make his »ew Loyalty acceptable, 
In the firſt place, he advisd, That 
King Richard ſhould be preſled to 
a voluntary Reſignation, and alſo 
to be ſolemnly Depos'd. This Ad- 
vice was purſued, and the King 
feem'd as ready to yield to it, as the 
Duke ambitiouſly defired it: The 
- form of the Reſignation was then 
contriv'd to be performed the day 
before the Parliament was to meet, 
and yet that Parliament was to - : 

rag 
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tho the X7ng was to be no longer a 
_ King, in whoſe name it was called; 
and certainly, if there could be no 
Virtue in the Refignation , the 
Diſſolution of the Parliament muſt 
have been the Conſequence ; for 
that which was call'd by a Power, 
could not contmue when there was 
a Demiſe of that Power ; but no Plot 
was to be ſeen or hit. The haſty 
and flattering Zeal, that was to be 
ſhown to the Duke of : Lancaſter , 
purſued it's violent Courſe through 
all the Oz/tacles of Law and Fuſt:ce. 

Among thoſe that were Com- 
miſfion'd to receive his Refignatton, 
there were Lords, Clergy-men, and 
Lawyers; the two Chiet Juſtices, 
Thormins and Markham,were in the 
number: And in the Reigns of 
theſe two unfortunate Prixces , 
there wanted not Temporal and 
Spiritual Gown-men , that contri- 
buted to all their Errors in their 
unfortunate Conditions ; and on 
their Advcrſities, tranſplanted their 
eats into Sunſhine. Theſe 
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"Theſe Commiſſioners being for- 
merly Aſſembled in the: Zower ; 
King Richard was brought out in 
all the Xingly Ornaments, that he 
might have foggp Enfigns of Glory to 
reſign formally; in this Condition he 
was placed ina Chair of State,and in 
this moment of his Royalty appear'd 
a King ; all that was now done, 
was certainly from himſelf, and 
ſhew'd in this Extremzty, virtue 
enough to make it evident, He 
might have been an excellent 
Prince, had his Miniſters not Reign- 
ed more than he; for he ſhew'd 
no Diſorder to this great and un- 
preſidented Action of his Ltfe ; 
he neither ſeem'd to force a Reſo- 
[ation to endure, nor affect a 7Tem- 
per to ſubmit. But as both had 
naturally ſprung from the choice 
of a retired Condition, with this 
Calmueſs in all this Storm of For- 
_ une, ht ſpoke to the Commiſſioners, 
beginning with their acknowledg- 
ing thoſe Errors, that his Touth 
= made 
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made ill Counce/ors capable to im- 


print in him; and ſeem'd only 


troubled, that he had not time 
allowed to repair thoſe Zrjuries he 
had done the Nazion ; knowing 
now. from a clear ſight , that he 
was both willing agd capable to 
have performed ſo happyan Action. 
He now perceiv'd his own Y7r- 
taes , ' when the FYFices of others 
could no longer hide them. And 
he that could have once been ſo 
eaſily perſwaded, that he was ſhot 
at through his wounded Miniſters ; 
now ſaw that 'twas from them he 
receiv'd his Wounds ; he neither 
accuſed any, nor complained of 
any, nor valuing a Narrative and 
Empty Satisfaftion; but concluded 
with the choice of loſing a Xng- 
dom, rather than engage it 1n 
Blood and Confufton for his Sake ; 
deſiring only to enjoy that Peace 
which he merited for Reſerving it 
for others ; and was as willing to 
reſign his 7itle to the Duke of 


Lancaſter, 
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Lancaſter , as he perceivd they 
_ were willing to receive it from 
him. | 

Aﬀer this, he read the: /uſtru- 
»ent that was prepar'd; and made 
two Biſhops his Aztorneys, to de- 
clare that higRefignation in Par- 
liament, which was done the Mox- 
day after , and accepted of by the 


* Lords and Commons , was Legal; 


but yet this was not thought 
enough , but a heavy Charge in 
many Articles was exhibited againſt 
him. 

The Articles were too far from 
my purpoſe, and too long to ſet 
down ; but whoever reads them in 
the Ro//s, will find them of much 
weight, and as ſhrewdly compos'd, 
as the Nature of the thing could 
either bear or require ; there was 
not an juſtice or Error omitted ; 
the chieteſt things contained were 
thoſe 4tons by which his Fa- 
vourites thought to ſecure them- 
ſelves, by ſubjefting all Judges and 

Sheriff's 
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Sheriffs to his Wil, thereby to 


bring within his Power, Parliaments ' 


and Law, and make way to Levy 
Taxes as he pleaſed; and it was a 
particular Article, That he ſhould 
ſay and declare, That all Law lay 
in his Head and Breaſt. 


Theſe are the Extremztzes that 


proceed from the Comnſels of ſuch 
Men,who have made themſelves in- 
capable to Share or 7ruſtin the Com- 
mon Good ; who knowing how lit- 
tle they could expect from the un- 
interrupted Methods of Law and 
Fuſtice, ſeek to preſerve themſelves 
by the Deftrution of that which 
threatned them. And 'twere 
impoſlible that Prices ſhould in- 
volve their ows in the deſperate 
Tnteref? of others, were they not 
firſt blinded from diſcerning the 


Ambition of thoſe that hide it un- 


der the fierce Zeal for their 46ſ0- 
lute Power. 
The Articles (which were 29.) 


were owned by the Lords and 
Commons 
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Commons to be ſo notorious, that 
they needed no further Examina- 
tion or Proof. And joined with 
the Conſent of the Xing, on whom 
they were charged; It was judged 
ſufficient for Depofing King Richard, 
and Eſtabliſhing the Duke of Lay- 
caſter, by the Name of Penry the 
Fourth ; adding alſo a far-ferch'd 
Title from Henry III. to patch up 
the ſeeming Fuſtice of ſuch an Aion. 

This 7zzle was drawn from E4- 
mund , ſirnamed Crookback, eldeſt 
Son of Henry II. and that for his 


 Deformity he was put by the Suc- 


ceſſion ,, and given to'Fd- 
ward). and the Duke of Lancaſter 
was next of Blood by the Mothers 
fide to this Edmund. But this Ed- 
mind was third Son of Henry, and 
not deformed at all, but a brave 
Man in Perſon and Mind ; but the 
next Heir then to the Crown was 
Edmund Farl of March, Son to Ro- 
zer, who was a little before ſlain in 
Treland ; who ſeeing the Stream ſo 

violent, 
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violent againſt King Richard, wiſes 
ly retird, and liv'd. with all ima: 
ginable Care:and Praduce. 

Thus was a 7#le invented , to 
ſupport that Power, which the 
Sword hachobtain'd: And'the Xing, 
who by the Law is faid to do no 
wrong, 1s charg'd with Articles for 
doing all. Thus when Ba/ances 
are once hoiſted, like Childrens play 
at Weighing , the ſame Weight toſ- 
ſes one another, that would of 
themſelves hang equally ; nor is 
there any Fudicature to compoſe 
ſuch violent Diſorders in a State; 
for Succeſs will be the Judg , and 
always gives worſt Judgment. And 
the Profeſſors of the divine and hu- 
man Laws , have been commonly 
zealoufly ready to find wreſted 
Law, and Divine Neceſſity to ratify 
the Succeſs of the Ambitious. On 
the other ſide, when Princes by 


falſe Profeſſions, abuſe the Good, and? 


increaſe in Power enough to encou- 
rage the Bad, the eager Hounds 
they 
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Commons to be ſo: notorious, that 
they needed no further Examina- 
tion or Proof. And joined with 
the Conſent of the Xing, on whom 
they were charged; It was judged 
ſufficient for Depoſing King Richard, 
and Eſtabliſhing the Duke of Lay- 
caſter, by the Name of Penry the 


Fourth ; adding alſo a far-ferch'd | 


Title from Henry II. to patch up 
the ſeeming Fuſtice of ſuch an Aion. 

his Zztle was drawn from £4- 
muxd , ſirnamed Crookback, eldeſt 
Son of Henry III. and that for his 


 Deformity he was put by the Suc- 


ceſſion ,, and given to'F4- 
ward T. and the Duke of Lancaſter 
was next of Blood by the Mothers 
fide to this Edmund. But this Ed- 
mind was third Son of Henry, and 
not deformed at all, but a brave 
Man in Perſon and Mind ; but -the 
next Heir then to the Crown was 
Edmund Earl of March, Son to 'Ro- 
zer, who: was a little before ſlain in 
Treland ; who ſeeing the Stream fo 

| violent, 
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violent againſt King Rzchard, wiſes 
ly retird, and liv'd with all ima: 
ginable Care and Pruduce. 

Thus was a 7ztle invented, to 
ſupport that Power, which the 
Sword hachobtain'd: And'the Xing, 
who by the Zaw' is faid to do no 
wrong, 1s charg'd with Articles for 
doing all. Thus when Ba/anees. 
are once hoiſted, like Childrens play 
at Weighing , the fame Weight tof- 
ſes one another, that would -of 
themſelves hang equally ; nor is 
there any Fudicature to compoſe 
ſuch violent 'Dzforders' in'a State ; 
for Sacceſs will be the Fudg , and 
always gives worlt Jagment. And 
the Profeſſors of the divine and hu- 
man Laws , have been commonly 
zealoufly ready to find 'wreſted 
Law, and Divine Neceſſity to ratify 
the Succeſs of the Ambitious. On 
the other ſide, when Princes by 
falſe Profeſſions, abuſe the Good, and® 
increaſe in Power enough to encou- 
rage the Bad, the eager Hounds 

they 
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they preſs to run at Head, and lead 
the Cry that's made by ſlower 


paced, and more temperate Huns 


ters, till at laſt, Fear and Neceſity 
brings moſt to make up the Nol/e ; 
or by Szlence, not to interrupt it ; 
ſo that a general Conſent ſeems to 
contribute to the deſigned Oppreſ- 
fron: And the naming a Rzght to 
Liberty and Property, becomes an 
Tatention of Rebellion. The Prince's 
Wl muſt then be the Law, and his 
Religion the Devotion of all Loyal 


Subjefts ; then thoſe that have leaſt 


Principles, declare for the greateſt 
Loyalty; and by their Zealand Duty 
purſue their /ztereſt and Ambition. 
And the ſearch for Ab/olute Power, 
is made by ſecret Reſerves, publick 
and falſe Profeſſions, Corrupting 
ſome, and Zerrifying others, De- 
cezving many ; and upon ſpecious 
Pretences diſplacing ſuch as appear 


*cither ſuſpeQting the De/gns, or not 


as paſſionate as the reſt in promo- 
ting them. Yet, when the Power 
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is promoted and ſecur'd, as the X7ng 
was told his was, when all Subjets 
loſt their Names, and like guilty 
Slaves, ſigned Blanks, as the 7eſt:- 
mony of it. Then appears what Ma- 
chiavel deſcribes in thoſe times a- 
mong the Romans ; When abſolute 
Power was exerciſed; Riches and Fo- 
our, eſpecially, Virtue, grew to be 
Capital Offences ; Informers and Ca- 
Iumniators rewarded, Servants inſti- 
gated againſt their Maſters,Children 
againſt their Parexts, gailfy Men the 
Accuſers; and thoſe few that were ſo 
unhappy to have no Enemzes, de- 
ſtroyed by their Friends. And all 
diſſembled Cruelties and Oppreſſions, 
break forth into publick and bare- 
faced! Praftice. That which before 
was declared to be the Government, 
muſt then be call'd the ſupport of 
it. Ill Defgns grow by Degrees, but 
when their cheri/h'd Roots have took 
a deep and firm hold, they are then 
declared by the miſchievous ' Fruit 

they put forth. | 
N Modeſty 
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Modeſty feldom ſtays with full 


grown Power ; and the 'former 


Reputation of Men , is uſeleſs to 
them. In ſuch a Change they 
muſt purchaſe ew Charafers, from 
new Violences, to' merit Trust or 
Safety. | 

King Richard having now (as far 
as he could ) refien'd tis Sovereign 
Power , began to find how much 
he was miſtaken with the hopes 
of enjoying that retir'd Peace , 
which he ſeem'd willing to change 
his Crown for ; Fortune commonly 
makes haſte in the Proſperity or 4d- 
verſity of Princes ; and there, is a 
reaſonable Cauſe why neither ſhould 
be ſlow ; for the baſe Minds of Men 
hurry them to aft the Sacceſsfal, 
and help to deſtroy the @nfortu- 
zate ; led always more by Fear 
and Z/ntereſt, than Reſolution and 
Virtue. 

This 7ruth appear'd in the Con- 
dition of this unhappy Xing ; whoſe 
Title that was ft him, _ _ 
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fhard by his Enemies, and he then 
eonvey'd from the 7ower of London, 
to Leeds Caſtle in Kent, and from 
thence to Pomfret Caſtle in Tork- 
ſhire ; for ſome little time there 
feem'd to be paid him ſore ſmall 
Reſpeits in the manner of his A4t- 
fendance, but that was but the Coun- 
terfeit Treating of the Shadow of a 
Xing, which yet probably made him 
uneaſy who enjoyed the Sub/tantial 
Power : For it 1s reported by fome, 
That King Henry ſhould one day 
with a deep Sigh Deplore and 
Lament , That neither he nor the 
Nation , had a Friend that would 
pull up that Rf from which 
Diſqniets and Rebellion could only 
Spring. 

*Tis probable that the Biſhop of 
Carliſte's Oration, arguing at that 


timeagainſt the Right of King Rich- 


ard's being depos'd,and the Right of 
Henry to ſucceed to the Cromy, and . 
fome Plots and Rifengs that after- 
wards happen'd , might perhaps 

: N 2 haſten 
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haſten the taking away the anfor- 
tunate Prince from all his Miſertes ; 
but whether the X7»z gave particu- 
lar Orders or Encouragement by ſuch 


- words,is uncertain ; bur there never 


wanted Mex barbarous enough to 
ofter cruel Sacrifices to bloody Power 
and for the hopes of Favour and 
Reward, rather gueſs what Miſchief 
would be acceptable, than ſtay to 
be inſtructed, that their Merzts 
might ſeem to be enlarged by their 
readineſs in Yi/any. | 

Some of theſe Cauſes made Sir 
Peirce Exton, with eight other Yil- 
lains, haſten to Pomfret, as if he 
feared he ſhould be depriv'd of 'the 
Honour of the 4tion; when he ar- 


rivd, the Preface to the intended 


Cruelty, wasthe forbearance of that 
Ceremony of 7aſting, that was uſu- 
ally paid King Richard, as he fat at 
Dinner ; who demanded the Rea- 
ſon of it. He that uſed to perform 


it, anſwer'd, That Sir Peirce Exton 


had brought . ſuch Orders from 
. ”..-_ 
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King Henry ; at which the Xing 
ſeem'd ſo much 7ranſported, that 
he Szruck at him, and calld him 
Huzzy of Lancaſter ; at which time 
Sir Peirce Extoa with his þloody 
Followers entred, and ſhut the Door 
after him, which being perceiv'd 
by the Xe, he verily gueſſed their 
fatal /atentions; and ſeeming leſs 
ſurprized in this great and threat- 
ning Danger , than in all: the for- 
mer, tho leſſer Hazards ; he readi- 
ly. and boldly ſnatched a Haltert, 
and with a Reſolution differing 
from his former ' Adions , Slew 
four of the Afſaſinates, and with 
continued Bravery fought with the 
reſt, till the chief Villain Extox 
got upon a Chair behind him, and 
with a Pole-Ax ſtruck him down, 
where the unfortunate King ended 
all his Calamities, and left the 
Murderer to endure future 7or- 
ments; For when he returned a- 
g41n, expecting great Preferments 
and Rewards, he found himfelf de- 
N 3 ceiv'd, 
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ceiv'd, not only in the hopes of 
an Addition of Favour , but in the 
Loſs of what he had; not conſt- 
dering that, tho a Man might be 
11 enough to with a Miſchief, he 
hardly could be ſo confidently 
Bad, as publickly to Reward the 
Doer of it; that counterfeit Piece 
of Juſtice was probably ſhewed by 
the Xing, to ſeem ( at leaſt ) to 
hate what he wiſh't, by Diſcoun- 
tenaucing the Adttor of the 7}, who 
now began by Diſcontent to make 
way for a puniſhing Conſcience , 
which continued him in ZTorments 
during his ſhort and miſerable 
ay and left an Zrfamy to outlive 
im. 

It is obſervable, that in the 
two great-ſt Exigencies of this 
Prince's Liſe , he appear'd differ- 
ing from himſelf ; one in. Refgna- 
tion of his Cr.w#; the other in the 
Loſs of his Life ; the firſt he did 
with a ſteady Calmneſs, almoſt a- 
oy OT legs 098 
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laſt with a Courage equal to the 
Braveſ# ; in ſmaller Concerns he 
ſeem'd anſteady and amar'd; in theſe 
great ones frm and wnconcerr'd ; but 
in theſe Extremities he was not 
cloy'd with thofe Favourites and 
Miniſters that influenc'd him with 
their Weakneſs, and rok his Mind 
with their Z*direfneſs, making not 
only their Cauſe to be his, but his 
Nature theirs. 

This fſeem'd juſtified by his Be- 
baviour in theſe laſt and greateſt 
Extremities ; when aQing wholly 
from himſelf, he intitled himfelf at 
kft to his Father's and Graudfather's 
( the Black Prince's ) Courage and 
Virtue ; and ſhew'd himſelf Dying, 
what they never gave him leave 
to appear Living, 


The 
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T H E 


COMPARISON. 


Aving now finiſhed, with ſome 
Refletions on the chief Acct- 
dents-in the Reigns of Edward and 
Richard TI. and believing it-to, be 
too tedious to take the ſame Me- 
thods with Edward I. and Edward 
HI. IT thought it was not improper 
to Extratt their Charafters ; that 
by the Compariſon of them all, the 
reaſonable Cauſes may further ap- 
pear of the unhappy Condition of the 
two firſt, and the proſperous For- 
tunes of the two others, which will 
ſhew the fatal and mighty Diffe- 
rence ina Prince's uſing himſelf,and 
being uſed by others ; between 
the feddineſs of a ftrong Mind, 
and the zndireftneſs of a weak 
one, Edward I, and Edward III: 
reſembled-one another. Edward and 


Richard 
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Richard 1. were alſo alike ; So that 
their Compariſons may be made as 
if. between 7wo Perſoxs, which will 
ſhew-the Cauſes of the mighty Diffe- 
rentesthat ſucceeded with them. 
Edward I. and Edward III. came 
both to the Crows after it had been 
ſhaken by the Errors of both their 
Fathers,. Henry II. and Henry IE. 
Edward and Richard II. came both 
to the Crown after it had been ſer- 


led by the Yirtzes and Yalour of 


the Father and Grandfather, E4- 
ward 1. and Edward III 
: EdwardT. and: Edward III. were 
both Men Earlier than others, and 
ViForious before others uſed to at- 
temptVidtory : So that before they 
were Kings , they ſhewd how fit 
they were zo be ſo. 
Edward and Richard II. neverap- 
pear d. Men, till they were to be fe 
0.,zwre; They never attempted 
frue Glory; and before they were 
Kings, gave little Tefiimony of their 


nels to be [0. 
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. EdwardT. and Edward I[l. were 
able to Judge, yet never unwilling 
to hear the Fudgmey? of others; 
They were deliberate in reſolving, 
but frm intheir Reſolutions ; unſha- 
ken in Daxgers, ſteddy and equal 
in Safety; Their Promiſes were 
Mankind's Security, and Trath their 
Wiſdom ; Their great Yirtues and 
Courage made the Nation expe&t 
Succeſs from all their Atzoxs. 
Edward and Richard UI. never 
appear'dable to Fudge, but wholly 
ſubmitted to the zuterefted Opinion 
of otbers ;. They were inconſtant in 
all Conditions ; in Proſperity bold 
and wolext, in Danger fearful and 
temperate ; Their Promiſes were uo 
Security, and Diſimulation was their 
Policy : So that from ſuch Methods 
of Government the Nation could ex- 
ped no Succeſs or Happineſs. 
F Edward I. and Edward I. grew 
erce by Oppoſition, and gentle 
Submiſſion yy Prowl ene 
Pardon to thoſe that implord it, 
nor 
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nor ſuffer'd any abuſed Mercy unre- 
venged; They were Mighty enou 
to conguer Enemies, and Powerful 
enough to /orgive thoſe my COM» 
quer'd; They were equally Yifori- - 
0us botit to: Themſelves and Others; 
and thoſe that ſubmitted proved al- 
ways more fortunate than thoſe 
that re//ted 

Edward and RichardTI. were ſub- 
miſſrve when opposd , and ferce 
when ſubmitted to; They always 
abus'd the 7exderueſs of others, and 
ſeldom ſhewd any of zheir own 
never forgiving, where they had 
opportunity to puniſh; They net- 
ther had Power nor Deſign to con- 
quer Enemies, but uſed both ta 
overcome their Friends ; Qthers 
were Maſters of Them, not They of 
Themſelves, and they that refiſted 
were always more tortunate than 


| they that ſubmitted. 


Edward |. and Edward II. in 
their greateſt Fazards required 
none to attempt more than wy” 
| UI 
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did in their own Perſons; and in 
the grearcit Proſperity and Safety 
they preſcrib'd no more Yirtue and 
Yemperance than they gave Exam- 
ples tor. 

Edward and Richard Il. in Dan- 

er depended on others to attempt 
be them, and in Proſperity they 
gave no Rules of Virtue, but ſuſter'd 
the Yices of others to be their Ex- 
amples. 

Edward. and Edward II. knew 
how to gain Power, and how to v/ſe 
it ; They made the be/? Laws, that 
might have attempted the eaſieſt 
to break them. | 

Edward and Richard IN. knew lit- 
tle how to get Power, and leſs how 
to «ſe ir. Chance ſometimes brought 
it, and their g:ddy Pavourites loſt 
it. They never ſeem'd inclin'd to 
make good Laws, and were always 
contriving to violate thoſe that 
were made. 

Edw I. and Edw. I. knew how 
to gain,and how to preſerve, by the 
Loye 
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Love and Confidence they rais'd in 
their Subjects hearts ; the fir/? they 
requited, and never abuſed the aft, 

Edward and Richard II. ſhew'd 
little skill how to gaiz, and as little 
how to preſerve; 'They were ad- 
viſed to the mif7aken Policy of neg- 


lefting Love, and to the Folly of. 


abuſing TruFF. 
Efoard [. and Edward III. had 


great Taxes and Supplies, which in 
themſelves might appear very large, 


but would not ſeem ſo vaſt, when 


compar'd with their Yitories. The 
Conqueft of Wales , Scotland, and 
France, will not ſeem ſuch /ight 
Vifories to be obtain'd with /mall 
Aſifance ; but what the Nation 
gave was july beffowed tor what 
it was given, and faithfully laid out 
for their Honour and IntereFF. 
Edward and Richard ll. had great 


Supplies, but made no Purchaſe ' 


with them of Honour or [ntereft * 


What others beſtowed for the pub- 


lick Glory, they gaveaway to their 
7 70 private 
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. private Favourites, and winted 
more to ſupply their 4varice afid 
Ambitions, than the others did to 
enlarge the Nations Glory + The pris 
wate Conguefts the Favourites made 
over theſe Princes, were more 
chargeable than the Yifories the 
others obtain'd over Nations. 
Edvard I. and Edward III. tiot 
only returned Security and Benefit 
for their Subjefts Gifts ; by Con- 
queſts Abtoad ; but by excellent 
Faws at Home : What Edvard T. 
xegan well, Edward I. gave per- 
fe&ion to ; nor were thefe brave 
Princes more juf# in making good 
Zaws,thanſeverein the dae executiou 
of them; arid never ſhewed fo much 
ſeverity, as againſt thoſe that abu- 
ſed the 7ru#? of Juſtice ; as if they 
were more offended at the Enemies 
of Mankind, than at their own. + 
Edward and Richard \T. returned 
#othing to their Subjes for what 
they gave, neither by the Brave- 
ry of Arms to cruſh the y"__—_ | 
O , 
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of their Exemies, nor by the Firs 
tue of good Laws, to increaſe the 
Proſperity of the People ; They 
feem'd not fitted in 7hemſelves to 
attempt the fr, and too much in- 
fluencd by Fawrurites to incline 
to the /af?7; They feared rhe Great- 
#eſs of their Subjeds, more than 
their Zxemies ; and ſhewed they 
would rather have Conquer'd at 
Home than Abroad; as if they 
would chooſe to make her own 
People Slaves , rather than Others, 
They . apprehended the Efe# of 
good Laws, and were moſt pleaſed 
with thoſe that Jebauch'd the Trus# 
of Fuſtice; and the Judges eſteemed 
moſt Poya! , that were readily 
wicked 3 thoſe were the greateſt Fa- 
vourites,that thePeople moſt hared, 
& the greatef? Enemies toMen were 

reputed the be/t Friends to them. 
. Edward |. and Edward [1]. ming- 
led their Tnteref?s with their Sub- 
jeas, andnever refuſed to hear the 
Wrongs of thoſe that aſſiſted them 
to 
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to tevenge their Injuries on others. They 
' were equally Valiant, and equally Succeſsful, - |} 

and both died uncheck'd by Fortune ; on- 
ly Edward 1. dy'd himſelf, and Edward IlI. 
outliv'd himſelf; But the Death of his 
glorious Son the Black, Prince, join'd with 

the weight of 01d Age, might juſtly make 

that Szn ſet clouded. 

Edward and Richard II. divided their 
Intereſts from their Subjects ; and their 
complaint of Grievances rather procur'd 
Puniſhment than Redreſs. They thought 
their Peoples Good was inconſiſtent with their 
Power, and to be ſenſible of Oppreſſion, was 
Rebellions. They were alike in their Tem- 


pers, and equally Succeſsful 5 and in the 
midſt of the greatelt ſmilcs of Fortune, 
both alike forſaken by Her. But Richard 1I, 
in the laſt wretehed Scene of his Life had 
the opportunity of ſhewing ſome Teftims- 
nies that he ſprung ir the Black Prince, 


and had not liv'd more gehappily than he 
dy'd bravely: The Firſt he ow'd to hisFa+ 
vorrites, the Laft to Himſelf. 


